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E are in receipt of the 
second and concluding 
volume of Mr. Bindon 
Stoney’s work on 
strains in girders and 
similar structures.* 
The publication of 
the first part of this 
treatise some three 
years since, it may 
be remembered by 
some of our readers, 
received at the time a 
passing notice in our 
columns, 

The work in its com- 
plete form appears 
likely to prove so im- 
portant a _ contribu- 
tion towards the elnu- 
cidation of the 
science and practice 
of construction that 
we are inclined to 
consider that the pre- 
sent volume, from 


the elements of which | 


it treats, puts forward claims to somewhat 


fuller notice. 


Although so long an interval may be regarded 
by some to have elapsed before the appearance 
of the concluding portion of the work, when the 
wide range of authorities to which the author 
has had occasion to make reference is noted, 
and the nature of the inquiries incident to such 
a work is borne in mind, it will no doubt be 
admitted that time would be necessarily occu- 
pied in the production of such a volume as 
that which is now before us. 

It appears at an opportune moment, as a 
want has long been asserting itself, no less on 
the part of the general public than in profes- 
sional circles, with reference to the compara- 
tive safety and durability, as well as cost of 
modern engineering and architectural erections. 

More particularly may this, perhaps, be said 
to be the case in regard to compound structures 
in which iron and other materials may have been 


extensively employed. 


A theory has sprung up of late years which 


the conclusions which have been arrived at 
by the author of the present volumes are 
not alone based upon such features as might 
have been observable during the erection 
of any particular undertaking, but in addi- 
tion embrace the opinions of many well-known 
authorities who have treated of some of the 
questions which are involved. The treatise 
upon the Anglesea and Carnarvon Bridges has 
long been regarded as an authority of rank, 
owing to the circumstance that many of the 
assertions which it embodies could be referred 
to actual experiments which were necessitated 


evidence is adduced in reference to these pointe 
by Mr. Stoney, which is likely to engage con- 
siderable attention in the professions of engineer- 
ing and architecture. 

We are led to infer that the author is in acoord 
in a certain measure with Mr. Barlow as to the 
magnitude of practicable spans upon the sus- 
pension principle, and that this object would be 
chiefly likely to be attained where the inherent 
defects attending the application of iron in 
ordinary forms may be avoided. So far, up to 
the present moment the economical appliance of 
iron in the erection of bridges of large span 


in carrying out the undertakings of which the | would appear to be discovered in cases where 
work treats. The value of Mr. Stoney’s work, in- | that material has been employed in the form of 
dependently considered, may be inferred, when it | continuous twisted wire ropes. In view of the 
is remembered that in a single span of 460 ft. | fature erection of any large railway bridge, say 
of the Tubular Girder Bridge, between Holyhead | for instance, over the Mersey, uniting Liverpool 
and Anglesea, no less a quantity than three | and Birkenhead, a project which has been long 
thousand tons of material is employed, while in contemplated ; or, in the event of the necessity 














other structures. which serve a like purpose the | arising for the maintenance of the connexion 
desired objects have been accomplished with leas. | between Holyhead and Anglesea, should the 
Notably we would refer to the late Mr. Roe- | existing means fail, the practicability of the sus- 
bling’s bridge over the Niagara Falls, in America, | pension system as seen to be successfully carried 
a structare which is, as well known, used for out in America will necessarily claim farther 
purposes of locomotive passenger and goods | attention and research. 

traffic, and yet comprises within a single span | Mr. Stoney’s references to the experiments of 
of 820 ft. only one thousand tons of materials, Mr. Kirkaldy, which are given in a valuable 
and of this quantity more than one half is tabulated form in the body of the work, are in no 
timber. The scope which, by such a contrast way calculated to reassure us as to the ad- 
alone, would seem to be afforded for a more vantages which would be likely to attend a too 
economical adaptation of material than that unguarded employment of iron and cognate 





which obtains in English practice, might be con- | materials in architecture. It has been demon- 
sidered to justify the researches into which Mr. strated that regard must be paid to architectural 
Stoney has been led in these volumes, and we requirements in cases where iron may be pro- 
would have been far from displeased to have | posed to be employed as an auxiliary material, 
observed a reference to the comparative cost, and many results tend to prove that in this 
style, and weight of such undertakings as exe- respect the tentative science of engineering 
cuted in England and elsewhere, notwithstand- must be held subordinate to the better founded 





has been by many considered favourable to the pension bridge into the domain of engineering 


ing the prejadicial reflections to which such an and established laws of architecture. 
inquiry might be calculated to give rise. Mr. Stoney observes that when an imperfectly 
The question of the weight of materials de. | elastic material has received a permanent set 
manded in the erection of bridges was, we from the application of any weight, which is 
believe, first sought to be experimentally realised subsequently removed, the material becomes 
in this country by Mr. Peter Barlow, whose | more perfectly elastic than before within the 
standard investigations upon the strength of range of strain which first produced the set, and 
materials are frequently referred to in the pre- its alteration of length per unit of strain is less 
sent volumes. Although, contrary to the pre- than at first. For practical purposes the author 
dictions of the moment, considerable success has asserts that the limits of elasticity in wrought- 
attended the erection of the Niagara Railway iron does not exceed twelve tons per square inch ; 
Suspension Bridge, the system upon which it is ‘and though higher strains than this may not in 
constructed would not appear to have largely the least diminish its ultimate strength, yet they 
recommended itself for adoption. Numerous will take the stretch out of it, and this may 
costly railway bridges have recently been render iron which was originally tough and 
erected over the river Thames, and in some ductile so hard and brittle as to be seriously 
instances the question of level has, at great ad- injured for many purposes. It is, in our opinion, 
ditional cost, been seen to have been subordi- to the injudicious tests to which iron is occa- 
nated to the requirements of an arched structure. sionally subjected, that many cases of rupture 
A more extensive application of the Niagara may be attributed in that material, and possibly 
Bridge system has been lately employed in the | many instances of disastrous boiler explosion. 
designs of a grand bridge over one of the The extreme facility with which the tensile 
American rivers, and we believe that it has long | strain and compressive resistance of iron may 
been an object, on the part of Mr. Peter Barlow, | be regulated has almost rendered the employ- 


to introduce a somewhat similar class of sus-| ment of that material at length dangerous, 
especially in conjunction with materials of dis- 


application of iron to building purposes largely | science in this country. It is well known that similar properties. 


in conjunction with the ordinary practices of | the present Lambeth Bridge embodies a most 


Iron may be made to pass through so many 
grades of deterioration in its manufacture with- 


architecture. Since the introduction of this important series of investigations as to the 


system, however, the theory of construction 
itself would appear to have become so widened 
by successive changes in the manufacture and 
preparation of building materials, more espe- 
cially of lately added elements, that former 
investigations into the strength and properties of 
materials, have in some instances become more 
or less valueless and inapplicable. Unlike a 
somewhat similar treatise to that which is now 
under consideration, which was issued by Mr. 
Clark, and founded upon the construction of 
the Conway and Britannia tubular bridges, 





* The Theory of Strains in Girders and similar Struc- 
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cost and stability of bridge accommodation, 
and that Mr. Barlow made a special journey 
to inspect the Niagara structure before this 
experiment was attempted. The longitudinal 
stiffening of the Lambeth Bridge is of iron, 
while in Mr. Roebling’s design it is of wood. 
The question as to the desired rigidity in such 
structures mainly resolves itself into the de- 
pendeace which may be placed upon the nature 
of the materials to be employed. Prior to the 
application of iron in the form of wirecables in sus- 
pension structures, it is well known that English 
engineers regarded with much diffidence the 
continuity of certain qualities in iron throughout 
great lengths, either in the form of girders, 
suspension links, or laminated bands. This 








doubt yet largely prevails, and some important 


out readily indicating the processes to which it 
may have been subjected without actual strain 
or fracture, that the tendency of home and 
foreign competition, coupled with the facilities 
to which we have referred, has resulted in bring- 
ing the production of that article in England in 
some directions to a discreditable level. It 
would appear that the tensile properties of iron 
may be retained over a wider range of cheap 
contamination than some of its other properties, 
and many of the qualities of iron now usefally 
employed in building are imported from abroad. 

We notice with interest that in connexion with 
the theory of strains in girders and similar 
structures the imperfections which are most 
commonly to be met with in the materials which 
are adverted to, are viewed with that importance 
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which this branch of the subject deserves. There 
could not, perhaps it may be said, be found in 
any publication extant a more masterly expo- 
sition of the general properties of iron than is 
to be met with in this volume. No review of a 
work of this kind could probably do full justice 
to its contents, for, being mainly intended for 
the instruction of engineering students, and for 
guidance in the varied elements of constructive 
science, it would be attended with difficulty to 
single out for especial remark any particular 
branch of whichit treats. We do not remember, 
however, in any similar work which has come 
under our notice to have observed the question 
of connexions in iron so treated of as in some 
portions of the later volume, more particularly 
under the heading of appliances for connecting 
ironwork, pages 351 to 370. A perusal of the 
first 265 pages of vol. ii. would well repay 
the attention of architects and builders, being 
composed more particularly of a treatise on 





compressive resistances in bodies of bricksvork, 
stone, iron, and various classes of cements, as 
well as including the action of cements and 
builders’ materials under tensile and lateral 


strains. This fea'are of the work, in view of the not to do; our subject is what may be called the 
recer t incident at the Holborn Valley Viaduct, | previous question. 
dangers of our rock-bound coasts are the most 
important agents in carrying out the wish that 
used to be expressed in homely terms upon our 
bills of lading, and so God send the good ship to 
her port in safety. 


is entitled to especial attention. 

Quoting some experiments of Mr. Clark, in | 
relation to the action of stone under compres- | 
sion, the author says that in the instance which | 
he refers to, “the sandstones gave way very | 
suddenly, and without any previous cracking or | 
warning. After fracture, the upper portion 
generally retained the form of an inverted 
square pyramid, very symmetrical, the sides | 
bulging away in pieces all round. The lime- | 
stones formed perpendicular cracks and splinters | 
a considerable time before they crushed.” 

It will be borne in mind by many that this 
description represents nearly the order in which | 

| the fractures in the Farringdon-street columns 
would seem to have been generated. We hope, 
however, these are not so extensive in the mass 
as might be inferred from the external appear- 
ance of the columns. Continuing from this por- 
tion of the work, Mr. Rennie observes, “ it is a 
curious fact, in the rapture of amorphous stones, 
that pyramids are formed, having for their base | 
the upper side of the cube next the lever, the 
action of which displaces the sides of the cubes 
precisely as if a wedge had operated between.” 

The features which have presented themselves 
in the visible lines of fracture upon the polished 
facets of the Holborn Viaduct columns, appear 
so to approximate to what might have been an- 
ticipated from the experiments which are de- 
scribed in this portion of Mr. Stoney’s work on 
the theory of strains, that we view the occur- 
rence with a regret which no assurance with 
which we have yet been inspired has diminished 
to the extent that could be wished. 

The importance of such a treatise as that 


| maintained ? Whenee come the requisite funds ? 
What is the construction of the lighthouses ? and 
what are the lights’themselves ? are questions in 
which we, as the first maritime nation in the 
world, should, and do, feel the deepest interest. 


lighthouse building and lighting, remained, up to 
the commencement of the 
nearly in the same state as it had been left by 
the Romans a thousand years ago; but since 
then it has made rapid strides. The celebrated 
Cordonan tower in the Bay of Biscay, completed 
in 1611, may be called the first of modern light- 
houses, as indeed modified by successive im- 
provements it probably still remains. 


by Smeaton’s celebrated work, was perhaps the 
next of note. 


times was the Bell Rock, on the east coast of 
Scotland, built by Robert Stevenson in 1810, 
from which date improvement and development 
have been rapid and various, both in the erec- 
tion of the towers and the method of lighting. | of monopoly was the foundation of the grant, 


lighthouses, we answer, the Trinity Board of 
Deptford Strand; and a few words as to their | 
constitution and functions may not be out of place. many years this right was conceded to private 
They are a chartered corporation, dating back individuals, as well as to the corporation; and 


THE LIGHTHOUSES OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES. 


The Trinity Board. 


ScaTTERED notices have appeared from time to 
time, in the periodicals of the day, of some in- 
teresting particulars as to engineering and other 
works in connexion with our lighthouse system ; 
bat the topic is so peculiarly attractive to the 
“gentlemen of England who sit at home at 
ease,” that we propose to lay before our readers 
a general sketch of the whole arrangements for 
the illumination, if we may so call it, of our 
British coasts. 

The genins of the nation is prominently dis- 
tinguished for its voluntary enterprise, as distinct 
from Government control : witness the Lifeboat 
Institution; up to the present time a private 
society supported by the liberality of the public. 
The lifeboat is the last hope of the wreeked 
sailor, when the winds and waves are doing their 
worst ; and surely one of the sublimest forms of 
charity is that which saves our mariners from 
the last danger of the vasty deep. 

With this, however, at the moment, we have 


The lights that show the 


Who builds our lighthouses, and how are they 


Pharology, the modern term for the science of 


present century, 


The Eddystone, off Plymouth, familiar to us 


It was completed in 1759. 
The next great rock lighthouse of modern 


vocations, and remain still noble institutiong 
but confined in their daily work to wocial, 
charitable, and, in. minor and indirect way, 
political objects. 

The greatest, probably, of chartered com. 
panies, the old East India Company, has only 
lately, as we may say, been absorbed into the 
Government of the country; buat the Trinity 
Board, earlier in its institution than most of 
these, has survived them all, and is still doing 
its legitimate work, and doing it well. 

In its present form the Board is self-clective, 
and pre-eminently nautical in its character, 
The younger brethren correspond to the iivery 
of an ordinary company, and the elder brethren 
represent the court, consisting almost entirely 
of captains who have had the command of 
vessels for a number of years. 

It will be readily seen what a vast mass of 
actual practical knowledge of the special require. 
ments for lighting our coasts must be at the 
command of a body of men thus constituted. 

The whole of the executive business is trang. 
acted by the elder brethren, subdivided into 
various committees, though certain special 
matters must be submitted to the approval of 
the whole body, e.g., the erection of a new 
lighthouse. Some few years ago, this particular 
point was made a subject of popular investiga- 
tion, or, .we might almost say, suffrage. The 
inhabitants of the district were carefully can- 
vassed, and it was only on presentation of 
petitions, signed by what was deemed a com- 
petent and sufficient majority, that the erection 
of a lighthouse, and, of course, the imposition of 
the consequent dues, was determined upon. 
The predominant authority of the Board of 
Trade, however, has much modified this course 
during the last few years, and the matter now 
rests much more entirely with the central 
authority. 

The Trinity Board are the authorities in 
England, subject to the Board of Trade. In 
Scotland, there is a separate Board, “ The Com. 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses,” always to 
acertain extent in union with the Trinity Board, 
though not incorporated with it. The same 
duties are discharged in Ireland by the “ Com- 
missioners for Irish Lights.” 

Local and harbour lights are also under the 
particular superintendence of the authorities of 
the port or harbour where they are situated, 
under the general superintendence of the Trinity 
Board, and these different autherities throughont 
the United Kingdom exceed 150 in number. 

As in the case of most original charters, a sort 





And first, as to the question of who builds our 


ic., a right granted by the crown to erect 
lighthouses, with power to charge upon the 
vessels using those lights a regulated toll. For 


from Medieval times, their varions charters, of | there were many private lighthouses, each with 
which we have record, having been granted suc- its special radius and particular dues, thus 
1 cessively by Henry VII., Henry VIII.,Edward VI., erected,—much of the nature of a toll levied 
architectural establishments cannot well be over- Elizabeth, James L., and Charles IL, and ander apon a road for improvement or otherwise. 
rated. | these charters their powers were exercised, and) In 1836, however, an Aet of Parliament was 
In concluding the observations which we have their sphere of action developed, until, by the passed, in view of concentrating aud consoli- 
been led to make upon the perusal of the work, Mercantile Marine Act of 1854, a certain juris- dating our lighthouse system, which gave the 
i we would note the singular lucidity of the arrange- | diction was given to the Board of Trade, and Board the power of buying up these lights for a 
{ ment of the lettter-press and the novelty of the some important alterations took place in the compensation awarded by jaries, in the way with 
illustrations which is displayed. Asan example financial arrangements. |which our late railway experience has made us 
of the clearness and simplicity for immediate! The powers of the Board extend to buoys, familiar; and the eum thus expended by the 
reference with which works of asimilar character beacons, and sea-marks, as well as lighthouses, Trinity Board was considerably over one million 
may be contrived, it may claim to possess several though probably the last exceeds all their other sterling. For the Smalls Lighthouse, at the 
features well worthy of imitation. functions in interest and importance. Charters, entrance of the Bristol Channel, of which we 
é In the absence of that special education which | from Magna Charta downwards, have been ghall give a farther description, was paid the 
is supplied in engineering schools and colleges | granted by the Crown for various objects of gum of 170,4861. 7s., and for the Skerries, 
on the Continent, many of our apprenticed | public weight or private interest as long ago as 444,984, lls. 3d. i 
students are left to acquire the elements of their | any record has been kept in any archives; but | 


which Mr. Stoney has at length produced in the 
hands of the pupils of modern engineering and 
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So time ran on; the lights originally granted, 


profession at hap-hazard. It is impracticable | probably this is the sole instance of a private and subsequently purchased, were maintained 


: that any engineer or architect of reputation 
could advance by personal instruction the 
number of pupils which may be found in the 
leading offices, and the progress of younger 


members of the profession is consequently | 


4 narrowed, and mainly dependent upon such 
i faculties of observation and imitation that they 
: may chance to possess. 
Mr. Stoney’s work lends a ready key to the 
more abstruse elements and problems of con- 
structive science ; and it is sufficient to bear in 
mind the length of time over which the author’s 
labours have extended in its production to reach 
the conclusion that the work may have been 
written with other objects than those of pecu- 
; niary gain or contemporary praise. 

It cannot fail to be regarded as a valuable 
accession to the literature 
and sciences, and in its more 
should take a foremost rank, 


of applied arts 
especial direction 





chartered corporation, for that was its origiral 
character, still at the present moment dis- 
charging, and that efficiently, though subjected 
to the most searching investigation, the very 
duties for which it was originally constituted in 
the dark ages of our history. 

One of the records of the early renewals of 
the charter, date of Charles I., contains a cha- 
racteristic comment as to what may be called 
the popular element in its earlier constitution, 
in the following remark from the well-known 
pen of Pepys, of the “ Diary,” the first master 
of the corporationn—*That the number of 
younger brethren could not be too great, that 
mariners are the strength of the nation, that 
every one has a right to be a brother, and that 
if there were 4,000, it would be more for the 
king’s service than 400.” 

Our City companies, chartered as they are, 





have now entirely lapsed from their original 


_ by the Board, and the dues collected by tolls in 
| the earlier portion of the period, and more lately 
_ by a carefully compiled and minutely subdivided 
table of tonnage, until in 1853—the last year 

under the old system—the outgoings of all 
descriptions, buildings, lights, repairs, mein- 
tenance, &c,, were, in round numbers, 136,000L, 
and the income, 423,0001. ; the enormous balance 
being expended partly in liquidation of the debt 
incurred in purchasing the lights, and partly in 
charitable purposes. 

It was felt, when the general arrangements 
were revised, that the maritime community were 
being unfairly taxed for the benefit of the general 
public ; and the result is, that the tonnage dues 
allu-led to above have, within a period well within 
the memory of the present executive, been re- 
we by 50 per oe) the object being to render 
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The Board has a good character. The Master 
(the Dake of Edinburgh) receives nothing, and 
the fees of the elder brethren are little more 
than nominal, when their duties and responsi- 
bilities are fairly regarded. 

The Lighthouses. 


The total number of lighthouses in Great/ 


Britain and Ireland exceeds 400; of these, some- 
thing less in number than one-half are under the 
direct control of the Trinity Board, the remainder 
being under the same general superintendence, 
but by district local authorities, under 
different Acts of Parliament. All the more im- 

rtant stations and great rock lighthouses are 
included in the former section; while they vary 
in dimensions from a simple column bearing a 
gas-lamp, to the famous erection of the Skerry- 
vore, a granite tower 158 ft. in height. 

The cost of three of these is as under :— 


Cost. Height. 
The pa Rock Lighthouse, near 
the PRB, .....0c0rereere we cseeest 36,0002. ... 146 ft. 
Tie Das BROW 6. «ccaceresesitsscepdocenvend 61,0002, ... 117 ft, 
The Skerryvore, on the west coast 
WIT ccecesesriescnpintacins pgneeee 83,0007. ... 158 ft. 


When a lighthouse has to be erected on an 
ordinary foundation, the common principles of 
building, of course, apply,—the weights to be 


these difficult conditions, and we shall proceed to 
give a detail of one or more of the successful 
ones, as there have been instances in which they 
have had to be taken down, owing to the shifting 
or failure of the foundations. The first was 
erected upon the Maplin sand, off the Essex 
coast, from the design of Messrs. Walker & 


urgess. 

It is a curious fact that sand-banks, although 
so treacherous at their surface under the peculiar 
action of the water that they will gradually 
absorb and bury whatever solid matter is left 
exposed to the action of the tide, yet when the 
immediate surface is passed through they afford 
a sufficiently solid foundation for the erection of 
heavy stracturés upon piles. Indeed, of such a 
stubborn and solid nature is the interior of the 
bank that it is impossible to penetrate it with 
an iron bar, although driven by a pile-engine 
beyond a certain depth; and it is in reliance 
upon this peculiarity that pile lighthouses are 
constructed. 

_The Maplin Lighthouse is erected upon nine 
piles of wrought iron, 5 in. in diameter, furnished 
with screws at the bottom 3 ft. across (ordinary 
screw piles) driven, or rather screwed, down into 
the sand ; and this is the only foundation. 





carried, the height of the structure, and the 


! 


_ From these piles spring strong cross-braeed 
timbers in cast-iron sockets, starting from about 


Medieval buildings throughout Europe. It was, 
he said, the especial glory of our national archi- 
tecture that its developments are so many, 80 
various, and so true that no one who has both 
zeal and brains can avoid having his enthusiasm 
awakened in the course of his study. The 
differences in style in old buildings are very 
great, and the result of various causes. The 
work of old architects owed not a little of 
its vigour to its variety. Each man who had 
any inspiration did the best he wot of, and of 
course produced his school of followers, and the 
fact that so many men did this showed how 
infinite is the life and variety of which Gothic 
architecture is susceptible, always in strict 
obedience to the true principles upon which it 
was founded. Among the causes of variety the 
following were mentioned :— 

Ist. The requirements of materials, which are 
obviously different in districts which allowed of 
the use of only stone, or brick, or timber. 

2nd. The influence exercised in certain dis- 
tricts by exceptionally gifted architects. 

3rd. The spread of art-knowledge by orders of 
men such as Freemasons, and religious orders 
whose habits gave them knowledge of countries 
other than those in which they were for the time 
working, and in the course of conquest or 
| colonisation of one country by another; and, 








accommodation to be provided, are mere matters | 2 ft, above high-water mark. The total height lastly, the employment (not at all uncommon in 


of ordinary professional calculation. 


Bat the of the building is 36 ft. above the same level; | the Middle Ages) of foreign architects. 
peculiar difficulty of constructing many of our | and the Seaae portion consists of an octagon | ce) - 


4th. Attempts in one age to copy work done 


lighthouses is derived from the fact that they are | room 6 ft. high and 27 ft. in diameter, entirely | in a previous age. 


erected under circumstances of the most excep- framed in wood, tied together with iron, and | 
and that the most powerful encased with wood boarding: the lantern rises | material certainly played no small part in the 


tional danger, 
resources of engineering science have to be. 
brought to bear to cope with unusual characte- | 


high above it in the centre, 
The room is divided into two sleeping-berths, 


The requirements of the most available 


| history of architectural development. We must 
‘remember that of old an architect was almost 


ristics, either of the forces to which they are g dwelling-room, and store-room; and below the compelled to use tke material nearest to his 
exposed or the character of the foundations upon fiyor, in the angular space left by the intersection hand; water conveyance being the only chance 


which they are to be erected. And first, as to 
the forces to which they are exposed, taking the 
Great Rock Lighthouses as our example, the 


of the cross braces, are coal-cellars, water-tanks, 
and other necessary conveniences. 
The cost of the whole was about 5,0001.; and 


he had of importing the material of one district 
|into another, and of this ample use was made, 
but, of course, the opportunities were rare: but 


Vanguards, as we may call them, of our shores, we may here notice a peculiar instance of the in thus working in the material nearest to hand, 


which have been gradually pushed further and 
farther from land in the face of the enemy, the | 


action of the sea on quicksands. 
When the lighthouse was built, a strong 


| the architect dignified his art by proving that no 
' material which God had provided was unworthy 


sea. The force of the impact possessed by the timber-framed raft was first laid upon the surface of it. Thus it was, in the Middle Ages, a good 


waves of the sea in stormy weather is some- of the sand, upon which the men worked, and stone country produced good masons. 
| through openings in which the piles were driven. country about thus became proud of their work, 


thing terrific. 


The 


Mr. Thomas Stevenson constructed a self-| When the work was done, it was suggested that and gave them plenty to do; and so from age to 
registering instrument, which recorded the the raft should be left as it was, with the object age they produced a succession of buildings, all 


power of the waves that struck it, with the of acting as a tie, and strengthening the founda- | worthy of our admiration. 


It was difficult to 


following result:—The average pressure at tion, but a curious result followed : the scour of build badly with plenty of good stone to build 
Skerryvore, for five of the summer months of the water lifting and dropping the raft with with. The dignity of the material was a safe- 
1843-4, was 611 1b. per square foot. The highest every wave, had precisely the same effect upon _ guard against utter badness of workmanship, and 
pressure registered during the height of winter | the raft as it has upon a vessel, and it gradually 80 the best art in England and elsewhere is found 
storm was 6,083 lb. per square foot, and to this began to work its way down into the sand, slip- | nearest to the best stone quarries. Wherever 
extreme power the lighthouse in question op-| ping over the piles, but with this difference, | stone could not be procured in the neighbour- 
posed a successfal resistance. It may probably | however, that, being held fast in its place by the | hood, there the artists did their best at once to 
be regarded as the maximum pressure of the | piles, the sand would not cover it, but was washed | make the most of the other materials which 
sweep of an Atlantic wave. In less exposed away from its upper surface. It thus gradually | were available. Throughout Europe, the early 
situations the pressure is much diminished. At | sank for some years, lower on the one side than| architecture was the work of stonemasons, 


the Bell Rock, in the North Sea, the highest re- | on the other, until there was an open pit in the and the carpenter 
gistered pressure was 3,013 lb. per square foot. | sand several feet deep, and the whole size of the | little esteemed ; but 


The most exposed lighthoase in the world is | 
probably the Bishop Rock. On the 30th January, 
1860, the following incident occurred. We may | 


say that there is a bell provided asa fog signal, | chalk attached, were put in in the hope of filling & 


} 


which is hung more than 100 ft. above the sea- 
level. It weighed 3 cwt., and was hung with | 
unusually strong iron fitments and gudgeons. | 
On the date above named a storm wave actually | 


| 


wrenched the bell from its fixing ; it was dashed | tion of sand gathered on the upper surface of | 


to pieces on the rock, and a fragment was found | 
some days afterwards firmly imbedded by the 
force of the storm in a crevice of the rocks. 

Sach are the forces that have to be overcome. 
We shall now proceed to give some further detail 
of the erections which are found efficient in re- 
sisting these influences from year to year, and 
their coat. 

The ordinary land-towers throughout the 
United Kingdom generally approach 100 ft. in 
height, and cost from 10,0001. to 11,0001. ; but 
there are many much lessin size, The cost may 
be taken at an average of 8,0001. 

There are forty-seven light-vessels under the 
control of the Board; their average cost, with 
the moorings complete, may be taken at 7,0001. ; 
but their maintenance is very expensive, 
owing to the crew required. It may be taken at 
1,100/. per annum, or about four times that of a 
first-class fixed light. And here we may notice 
the introduction of pile lighthouses on shifting 
sands as substitutes for floating lights. 

Proverbially the worst foundation for an erec- 
tion is the sand. “The house that was built 
upon the sand” is the type of all unstable erec- 
tions. How much more when that sand is a 
quicksand in a waterway covered at high water, 
and shifting with the currents. 


foundation, raising grave apprehensions as to the 
security of the building. 
Many hundreds of heavy faggots, with tons of 


the opening, bat the next storm invariably 
swept them away. 

This went on for some years, until one season 
the pit was so deep that a sufficient accumula- 


the raft, to prevent its being again moved by the 
water. (ace at rest, the same agent that had 
occasioned the damage repaired it: the wash of 
water filled up the pit with sand, and the top is 
now a level surface with the rest of the bank. | 
The house was erected in 1840. 

We must reserve the remainder of our state- | 
ment for another number. 








ON SOME OF THE DIFFER®BNCES OF 
STYLE IN OLD BUILDINGS. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

At the ordinary meeting of the Institute held 
on Monday evening last, Sir W. Tite, M.P., pre- 
sident, in the chair, Mr. G. E. Street, A.R.A., read 
a paper “ On some of the Differences of Style in 
Old Buildings.’* Mr. Street comm:-nced by 
remarking that he should confine himself on 
this occasion to bringing before his audience 
some considerations as to the causes which pro- 
duced the differences of style observable in 

* The following gentlemen were elected Associates, viz., 
D. Robert Dale, Angel-court, E.C.; Thomas Hill, 14, 
Bedford-row, W.C. ; overt Lamb, Darlington; William 


Smith, 1, Moorgate-street; Alex. R. Stenning, 157, Fen- 
chureh-street ; and Frederick Strauts, Christehureb, New 


Zealand, 








The pile lighthouses have to be erected under 





and bricklayer were bat 
when in the Middle Ages 
‘other materials had to be used, there arose 
| the first opening for a difference of style, caused 
by a change of material. Take the case of a 
ranite country. Go to Guernsey, where granite 
was plentiful, and where there was uo timber to 
be had, and we find buildings expressly contrived 
to meet this state of things; aud this was 
| especially noticeable in the churches. With all 
their rudeness of construction in au intractable 
| material, these Guernsey churches are full of 
| interest and character. Having cited other ex- 
amples of this kind of construction, in this 
country and on the Continent, where it would 
seem the attempt was made to construct build- 
ings which should be as imperishable as the 
materials of which they were built would allow, 
Mr. Street passed on to the use of flint in 
various parts of the kingdom, by which the 


| style of design was also affected. In flint dis- 
| tricts, stone was 


searce, and builders who 
| had to import their etone from the quarries at 
| Caen, or from some far-off part of their own 
| country, were obviously likely to be very eco- 
|nomical in its use, and hence those buildings 
were erected with as few quoins as possible. 
Those whom he addressed were all aware how 
much the use of brick had affected the art of 
design wherein it had been adopted. The great 
fields of brick architecture were the north of 
Italy, the north-east of Germany, the west of 
France, and various parts of Spain. The de- 
velopment of each was different, but they all 
agreed in the discovery of certain properties in 
bricks; but they, it seemed, all agreed, that if 
brickwork is to be strong, it must be bailt with 
an enormous quantity of mortar ; aud so, instead 
of specifying, as enlightened nineteenth-century 
architects do, that “ no mortar joint is to be more 
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than } in. thick,” he thought, if we could find a 
Medizeval specification, we should find it ran in 
this form,—“ No mortar joint to be less than 
} in. thick.’ Then it came to be found that 
bricks might be moulded, and that if the earth 
were well tempered and fine, any delicate pattern 
might be reproduced in a hard material, which 
would almost defy weather. The result of this 
was that in most brick districts we see moulded 
brick traceries used and repeated all over a 
building, not because they were very beautiful, 
or because they were required, but because they 
existed, and had to be used. Examples of these 


Then there were many cases in which we find 
an architect of one period trying to conform his 
work to that of an earlier building to which he 
has toadd. An instance of this, he said, was to 
be found at St. Elué, on the Mediterranean, near 
Perpignan, where there existed a cloister which 
at firet sight one would suppose to be purely 
Romanesque; but, upon inspection, it was quite 
clear that whilst the west and south sides are 
of the twelfth centary, the east and north aisles 
are of thirteenth or early fourteenth century 
work, copied in general outline and design from 
the earlier work, though natural foliage is freely 





repetitions of tracery were found all over the introdaced in place of conventional. They {all 
transepts of St. Katharine, at Brandenberg; knew the case of Westminster Abbey, where, 
while it was a curious fact that in Italy, France, with what appeared to be excellent jadgment, 
and in Germany the use of brick led to the erec- the noble design of the earlier church was con- 
tion of sham fronts in front of the roof gables, tinued in the fifteenth century with so much 
the main or only use of which was to show off general similarity that uneducated eyes would not 
the variety of moulded bricks. A close affinity detect the difference. Worcester Cathedral affords 
in cause and principle would be seen between another case of the same kind, for there evidently 
such fronts as those of the town-hall at Lubeck, the architect of the nave tried to make his work 
the gables of the churches in and near Toulouse, harmonise entirely in its lines and general design 
and the transepts of Cremona Cathedral, whilst with the thirteenth-century work of the choir. 
each was entirely independent of the other in The results, both at Westminster and Worcester, 
style; and evidently their architects knew were not encouraging; but both designs being 
nothing of each other’s work. Having referred really fall of life,and fire, and poetry, the eye feels 
to the curious effect of this brickwork uponstone- no pain at the extraordinary discrepancies of 
work in the same districts, which was particu- detail where all is beautiful. Bat there is, per- 
larly noticeable in the buildings of Venice, the haps, in England no example of copying so well 
author proceeded to comment upon the change worth study as that of the grand old Devonshire 
which was effected in architectural design where church of Ottery St. Mary, which, though 
wood only was available for building. In the evidently built late in the fourteenth centary, in 
districts of Hampshire, Worcestersbire, Mont- imitation of the neighbouring cathedral of 
gomeryshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire oak Exeter, was, nevertheless, designed with a clear 
timber was wonderfully plentiful in the middle intention to hark back to still earlier examples, 
ages; but in all parts of the country wooden and to imitate many of the features of the thir- 
buildings were very common, and at the present teenth century. The work is so well imitated as 
day there are a vastly larger number of to give the impression, until their detail is ex- 
Medisval domestic buildings of this material amined, that it is really the work of the thir- 
than of stone. It was worthy of notice that teenth century. Their detail, however, is so 
where oak was very plentiful, it led to important pronounced as to leave no doubt whatever as to 
developments of design, as was instanced in the the age of the work; and this led to the obser- 
magnificent roofs of Worcestershire and Mont- | vation that had often been made before, that our 
gomeryshire, where timber of enormous ecant-/| forefathers never knew how to copy what they 
ling was available, as compared with those of’ saw. Some men would tell us that because 
Sassex and Kent, where the timber seems to they knew not how to copy what they saw, we 
have been much smaller. ‘onght not to do so either; and that every one, 

On the next head of the subject, viz.,“ The! giving reins to his imagination, should design 
Influence exercised in certain Districts by excep- | just what liketh him best, without reference to 
tionally gifted Architects,” the author remarked antiquity or precedent ; in a word, that we should 
that of course in the Middle Ages, just as now, all take courage by the example of that wonderful 
there was great difference of style, and great Strand Music-hall. He ventured to dispute any 
diversity of power, in the works of various archi-| such suggestion most energetically. We saw 


tects. Asa rule,each man’s work will be found | enough of other men’s works, and knew enough | 


tion to rain as disagreeably as possible, and as 
if to wash out all recollection of finer days. At 
such a season the ideas to be associated with 
those more delightful natural aspects likely to 
be selected for an artist’s sketch or study are 
very weloome ; and it is disappointing to find so 
often a revised edition, in lieu of a direct tran. 
script, that conveys more of the reality than he 
who instinctively apprehended it at the time 
can ever afverwards imitate. 

However, there are many very beautifal draw. 
ings, none more so than Mr. E, Duncan’s (182) 
*t Waterfall on the River Broom, Rosshire,” that 
in spite of its exquisite workmanship bears every 
appearance of having been “done on the spot,” 
like the two studies of “ Whitby Scaurr,” by 
Mr. G. Dodgson (190, 198), for it would ap- 
pear to be difficult ind to represent such 
truth from memory. The figure subjects are 
either fewer than usual, even compared with the 
landscapes, or much less attractive. There are 
no chalk drawings, by Mr. F. W. Burton, whose 
absence is much felt in viewing the collection. 
Mr. F. Tayler is not so conspicuous as on some for- 
mer occasions, though his heroine on horseback, 
petting her dogs, “ Favourites:: a Study for a 
Hawking Picture’’ (170), shows more symptoms 
of falling off than he himself does; the horse 
/leans dangerously forward of the centre of 
| gravity, as sometimes horses do: neither is Mr. 
, Carl Haag, though his contributions are numerous 
| and he is still one of the most important contri- 
|bators. “The Sheikh” (177) is an admirable 
|study of a head, brilliantly painted and life- 

like; and “The Temple of Jupiter at Athens” 
| (131), with the Acropolis in the distance, is 
|scarcely less emphatic for colour, perspective, 
‘and effect than “The Interior of the Odeon of 
| Herodis Atticus at Athens” (103). Mr. John 
| Gilbert is best to be identified with two of his 
'smaller emanations, “ William III. in Battle” 
| (391), and another capital composition of mar- 
| tial men and horses doing duty as “ Outpost” 
_ (398) that exhibit most forcibly his great com- 
| mand over colour and effect. Unlike these, Mr. 
| Walker’s drawing of “A Lady in a Garden, 
| Perthshire” (336), derives its great value from 
| subdued colouring and a breadth of effect that 
never interferes with an appearance of elaborate 
‘finish, but gives a charming completeness to it ; 
this constitutes its worth, for the lady is a 
perfect lady and no story-teller. Mr. G. J. 
_Pinwell evidently has great admiration for the 
qualities that distinguish Mr. Walker’s inter- 
_pretations of natural ap , but he will 





in one district. Sometimes it is the cathedral 
which sets an example to the diocese; some- 
times it is the hand of an architect brought 
specially for the work from a distance; but a 
careful examination of various works will show 
such evidence of unity of design and similarity of 


of other men’s studies, to know that the most lose’ himself with his outlines ,if he follows him 
original and most admirable work is that of the blindfold ; eimilar amenity of colour belongs to 
men who studied old buildings the most tho- | the description of “The Last Load” (356), but 
roughly ; and he was amused to see every now | making every allowance for the diffased and 
and then attacks made upon their originality ,Confasing twilight of a warm summer evening, 





and honesty as architects by men who told them the many figures melting into flatness with the 


system as would enable us to classify them with their works were mere compilations, whilst if background are more suggestive of a fading 


the same sort of ease as we are at this day able they saw any of the designs of those very men 
to detect the hand of all our better architects in in what they were pleased to call the Gothic 
their various works. In support of this position | style, they would find that they were indeed simple 
the author mentioned the instance of Westmin- jeayes taken out of the vulgarest book of speci- 


ster Abbey and a small parish church at Stone, 
near Dartford, as affording evidence in some of 


mens, without the slightest power even of 
copying accurately the work before their eyes, 


the details of the architecture that the architect | and still less of assimilating or fusing together 
was the same in both structures. The same | with any kind of harmony the various pages 
observation applied to the churches of Merstham, | from which they got their designs. The more 


Chipstead, Cliffe-at-Hoo, Brasted, and Merton. they studied 


old art ‘the less they would 


Another curious case is that of Bristol Cathedral | want to copy it; and the only way to esca 
and Yatton Church. The lecturer pointed out the from the ie of simply yBhoeee Bs was to 


evidences of similar origin in the cases he men- 
tioned, to which many others in various parts of 
the country were added. 

Having dwelt on these points at considerable 
length, the lecturer passed on to remark that 
there remained only one other head on which he 
would detain the meeting, and that was the 
influence on style which is caused by attempts 
to copy in one age what had been done in some 
previous time. The old Rhenish architects of 
the thirteenth century must have purposely shut 
their eyes to what was going on in the Domaine 
Royale in the first half of that century, and 
would not, without a struggle, give up the main 
features of their churches. Soin such a church 
as that noble one at Miinster Maifeld, they 
deliberately relieved many of the characteristics 
of a Romanesque church along with parts and 
details which showed an acquaintance with 
thirteenth-century Gothic. In somewhat the 
same way architects in Spain were building 
completely Romanesque churches at the very 
same time that, at Leon, Burgos, and Toledo, 
French architecte, brought there for the purpose, 
were building magnificent churches under their 
very eyes of the purest and most advanced 


devote themselves with enthusiasm to its ac- 
curate study. 

At the close of the paper, a conversation took 
|place on subjects mooted in it, in which Mr. 
Seddon, Sir Digby Wyatt, Mr. C. Fowler, Mr. C. 
F. Hayward, and Mr. I’ Anson took part. 








| THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS: WINTER EXHIBITION. 

| Las? Saturday, the sketches and studies con- 
tributed by the several members of the Old 
Society of Painters in Water Colours were 
privately viewed, as is customary, before the 
public were invited to see the display. The pre- 
sent exhibition is the eighth and the least inter- 
esting of the series ; for, any difference that may 
be observable to distinguish it at all, is of a 
somewhat unfavourable nature. Too constant a 
complacent reiteration of claims to be con- 
sidered, even superlatively clever, becomes fati- 
guing at last, let them be ever so undeniable. 
The weather was bad ; just such as must have 
persuaded the poorest of us, that an omnibus 
was one of the cheapest and dearest of bless- 
ings, for it rained with cool, dogged determina- 





| tinted photograph than of probable reality ; and 
these many figures are rather vapid representa- 
tives of a happy peasantry, and seem to share 
‘depression by common consent. The screens 
usually supply the index to what the volaminous 
works may promise; they are rather empty on 
this occasion. 

Mr. A. D. Fripp loves sunshine evidently, 
for his fisher-folks are indicative of this. The 
“ Finished Stady for a larger Work ” (14) is very 
carefully and cleverly done. His study of Vene- 
tian buildings (91) revives old notions, for they 
are very gem-like in colour, as well as con- 
scientiously drawn. 

Mr. T. R. Lamont has two very pretty draw- 
ings finished with close reference to Nature : one 
of a delicate child talking to a gardener who has 
been mowing like old Time, and cutting down 
the daisies with the rank grass; “There are no 
Birds in last Year's Neet” (74), may be a 
premonition. “Green Corn and Poppies” (82) 
afford a more lively theme for conjecture. 
“ Sacharissa” (95), and “A Youth carving & 
Name on a Cherry-tree” (303), by Mr. E. K. 
Johnson, advance us yet another in finish— 
more ways than one; and “ The Brook” (149) 
was chosen by the Poet Laureate for an illustra- 
tion, as well as by Mr. J. D. Watson, who is 
mistaking blackness for power. A Paritan 
maiden “ At Prayer” (202), and, with the same 
objection, a “ Northumbrian Fisher Girl” (275), 
are the best of the ten items exhibited by him, 
excepting “‘ A Study ” (161) for a portrait, which 
should be the very first and best. Mr. F. W. 
Topham’s “ Flower Stall, Venice” (194), is de- 
lightfal for colour. It is to be wished he had more 
liberally assisted the collection; for the land- 
scapes predominate to such an extent as to leave 
figure representation for small consideration. 


| 
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“ Prudhoe Castle, from the Moat, Northumber- 
land” (10) by Mr. T. M. Richardson; “The 
Vale of Nant Gwynant” (62), by Mr. T. Danby ; 
“* The Valley, near Tintagel” (87), by 
Mr. ff Pasay who has overcome his ten- 

gy neutral colours and cold greens 

as “The Weir Pool” (92), will leave just a dim 
recollection of; “ Going on the Thames” (138), 
by Mr. J. J. Jenkins, and “Skirting Knole 
Park” (148), as good as any of the nine that 
repeat the same name; “On the Hills, Loch 
Hourn” (144), by Mr. Francis Powell; “ Pang- 
bourne ” (174), by Mr. Birket Foster ; “A Rough 
Sea” (187), by Mr. C. Davidson; “ An Autam.- 
nal Evening” (242); and “ Loch Cornishk” 
(368), by Mr. Alfred W. Hunt,—whose works all 
betoken a keen observation and an admirably 
honest method of recording it,—are but a few of 
the better works exhibited. 

Mr. H. B. Willis has depictions of calves and 
cows that appear ignorant of all cattle diseases, 
80 nice and clean and well combed are they. 

We wish we could say more of the drawings, 
the works of the leading professors of water- 
colour painting ; for with the shoals of such pro- 
ductions as are now in the flood of a mercantile 
prosperity it would be well to have some thought 
for the future and the medium. It may surely 
be prognosticated that such an issue of a mani- | 
fold form of its minor application will lesson the 
value of its more important use, and all water- 
colour drawings be hereafter designated sketches | 
and studies, with so little to distinguish them | 
from finished performances as at present exists. | 














MISSION HOUSE, SEACOMBE. 


We have already published particulars of the 
Mission House at Seacombe, a village on the 
Mersey, opposite Liverpool.* With this we give 
a small view of the building. The people belong 
chiefly to the poorer and more neglected classes. 
“ The state of education is very defective; home- 
training is bad; drunkenness is common ; a low 
moral tone prevails.” For some years the Egre- 
mont congregation have been engaged in mission 
work in the village. An old Wesleyan chapel | 





came too strait for the operations of the mission. 
It was therefore resolved to erect new premises, 
with suitable mission-houseand class-rooms ; and 
on the 20th of July last the new building was 
opened. The cost of the building, including the 
site, has been about 2,3001.; of which sum a 
balance of 7501. remains to be collected. 

The first gathering in the old mission-house 
was the Sanday School, which still continues to 
prosper, and now numbers about 30 teachers and 
more than 300 scholars. 

Among other agencies, a day-school was com- 
menced in 1863. In the new rooms, and in the 
hands of the three teachers at present on the 
staff of mission workers, it is confidently hoped 
that this school will prove a great success. 
Working lads beginning to earn wages have also 
been cared for; and an endeavour has heen made 
to fill up their evenings by the attractions of 
instrumental music, and the more profitable em- 
ployments of the night-school and Bible classes. 
Beginning with one, there are now fifty workers, 
and not less than 800 persons are under direct 
and constant influence. The builders were 
Messrs. J. & T. Mason. Mr. H. H. Vale was the 
architect. 








LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE) 


LONDON INSTITUTION. 


In the second lecture of the course, Professor 
Kerr took up the subject of classical architecture. 
Starting at the point B.C. 500, he considered the 
position of Persia, which had overthrown the 


stylobate, the cornice of utility, the pediment 
the exquisite use of scalpture, the more de- 
fined arithmetical proportions (repudiating, 
for his own part, all geometrical theories, 
the conic-section mouldings, and the fastidious 
optical corrections); remarking also upon the 
effect of precision of workmanship, which, how- 
ever refined and extreme, was always to the 
advantage of classical design, whereas in Gothic 
the effect of masterly and sometimes rude work 
was as essentially a vital element of success. 
The Ionic and the Corinthian columns being 
next considered, the lecturer pointed to the fact, 
almost more remarkable than all, that a com- 
plete system of columnar design, in three distinct 
and artistically perfect ‘‘ orders,” had now been 
accomplished ; besides which an equally com- 
plete system of mouldings—the ovolo, the ogee, 
cyma, torus, bead, hollow, and scotia, the fillet, 
and fascia—had been unalterably established. 
After a few words on polychromatic decoration, 
the transfer of the style to Rome was arrived at, 
and the career of the art pursued from the age 
of Augustus to that of Constantine. Although 
religious edifices still led the way, there was 
now a vastly expanded field of operation; 
embracing villas, baths, theatres, bridges, and 
aqueducts, triumphal columns, and archways, 
and notably basilicas. The same epoch of 
civilisation was still in progress, but the luxury, 
wealth, pomp, pride, and private patronage, of 
the Roman Empire were altogether pecaliar in 
their influence upon the art. New features also 





were still coming into view. Such were the 


| venerable empire of Egypt, and was now jealous | pedestal, the pilaster, the arch, the dome, and 
|of the rising importance of Greece, a new na-| the use of storied orders. The application of 


tionality founded, not on conquest or tradition, the arch structurally was dwelt upon, and its 
but on Commerce, enterprise, and unprecedented | limited use artistically. The altered system of 


intelligence, and destined before long to initiate 


mouldings was also described, crude circular 


a new Civilisation. Accordingly, remembering | curves being substituted for the refined elegance 


the principle that architecture is history in stone, of the Greek contours. 


On the whole, con- 


it would be certain that a novel system of the| cluded the lecturer, the philosophical and 
art was about to arise. Then tracing the order fastidious grace of the Greeks, to this day un- 
of origin of the arts, sculpture first, then poetry, equalled in the world, had given place to mere 
then architecture, and a long way in the rear! grandeur and luxury under the Romans, which 
painting and music, and touching again upon the | in course of time led the art more and more into 


question of religious influence as a prime mover | decadence, to be with all other products of 
in all, and most notably in architecture, he rested | Classic intellect in the fulness of time entirely 


was first acquired on lease, and fitted up for the lat length upon the examination of the Doric| overwhelmed and lost, until a thousand years 


use of the mission; and, about a year after, au 
adjoining building was also taken, to meet the 
growing requirements of the work. But all the 
available acoommodation in these buildings be- 








* See p. 842, ante, 








Temple and the Parthenon. 
theory of the timber-work type, he passed on 
to critical observations upon the new archi- 
tectural features now established, such as the 
advanced design of the column, and of the 
entablature, 


Explaining the 


the portico, the peristyle, the 
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afterwards their remains, and even their ruins, 
should be searched for and exhumed to form the 
basis of modern civilisation. 

In the third lecture, the subject was the 
Architecture of the Middle Ages, and the point 
of departure was A.D. 500. Nearly a century 
and a half ago, the Roman emperors had taken 
refuge from the barbarians in the new metro- 


polis of Constantinople, established at the ex- 


treme east of Europe. Only a few years ago 
the ancient capital, Rome, had at length been 
| coptnced by the Goths. A few years more and 
it was to be finally pillaged, and the remnants 
of ancient magnificence and taste swallowed 
up. Two great forces had been at work in this: 
the pressure of barbarism from the West, and 
that of Christianity from the East. If architec- 


| ture were history in stone, here, again, must be 
‘the origin of an entirely new system. But, in 


the scheme of the Dark Ages there was to be 
another element. While Christianity was to 


'govern East and West, a similar new religion 


| was to possess a Southern field. The Western 


‘of thonght, founded 


nations, seeking a better faith, and adapting 
the Christian principles to their own habits 
the Latin or Roman 
Church; the Eastern nations, in like manner, 
formed the Greek or Byzantine Church; and 
Mohammed, animated by the same purpose, but 
rejecting Christianity because of image-worship, 
established the creed of Islam. And, accord- 
ingly, there arose three corresponding modes of 
architectural art: the Romanesque of the Latin 
Church, the Byzantine of the Greek Church, and 
the Saracenic of the Moslems. Turning now to 
the Basilica, or Hall of Justice of the Romans, 
this was described as the type for future Christ- 
ian churches ; the plain rectangular house, with 
longitudinal ranges of columns supporting the 
roof, the entrance at one end generally, and the 
seat of justice in a recess at the other, obviously 
serving the precise purpose of the primitive 
Christians, whether of the Latin or of the Byzan- 
tine sect. The sixth century, however, did not 
accomplish much of permanent durability : it 
was notable only for the name of the Emperor 
Justinian, under whom, for the moment, many 
great public works were carried out. Amongst 
the rest, there were certain basilicas or churches ; 
although the greatest of all, St. Sophia, at Con- 
stantinople, was an exceptional design scarcely 





| to be dwelt upon. The seventh century being 
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of little mark, the eighth brought the age of 
Charlemagne, under whom great exertions were 
made to advance learning and art, but again with 
little effect. Many churches, however, are dated 
from that period, still keeping more or less to 
the old basilican form. The Saracens, by the 
way, had by this time attained to considerable 
knowledge and taste, for Bagdad was now flourish- 
ing in the East, while Cordova was being built 
in the West. The ninth century exhibited great 
disorder, consequent upon the disruption of the 
empire of Charlemagne. In architecture, St. 
Mark’s, at Venice, almost alone seemed worthy 
of notice, although still an exceptional work. 
Arab art during this century continued at its 
best, as well as in the next; in the course of 
which, on the European continent at large, the 
nationalties were acquiring form and character, 
as exhibited in architecture by a variety of Ger- 
man and French churches of much antiquarian 
interest. But it was not until the ensuing 


NEW INFANTRY BARRACKS FOR 
GLASGOW. 


Ove friends on the Clyde are in fortune’s way 
just now, and may congratalate themselves 
accordingly. Not only has their new Court- 
house “ presently,” as they say, been opened, 
and many other improvements of various kinds 
projected, but a new Infantry barracks has 
actually been begun. The old military quarters 


various reasons, any one of which was sufficient 
for the purpose, First of all, they were very un- 
suitable, inadequate, and badly arranged, not 
only according to hygeinic principles, but to the 
comfort and convenience which we deem neces- 
sary to the life and character of the improved 
soldier of the present day. Then, again, the 
numerous whiskey-shops, and their ever-at- 
tendant evil companionships, not only seriously 





in the Gallowgate, in the very centre of this very 
populous town, were long ago condemned for 


eleventh century that we could be said to reach | interfere with the soldier’s physical status, apart 
firm ground. Various cathedrals throughout from his moral one, but, what is equally bad, 
Europe marked the age of the growing authority are standing impediments to military discipline. 
of the Popedom, the First Crusade, and our own It has been long lamented that, even under the 
Norman Conquest. In a word, the Romaneeque most favourable circumstances, drunkenness is 
in Western Europe had become, by the process | the gigantic standing crime in the army ; whilst 
called in science degradation, either Norman or that other evil, which must not be mentioned to 
its equivalent. The Byzantinein the meantime ears polite, is its standing disease. With re- 
might be said to have passed eastward, following spect to the first, nothing but improved qaarters, 
indeed its Oriental character, into the Saracenic both physical and educational, sufficiently far 
and the style of the Russian Church. The removed from towns,—especially garrison towns, 
critic would perceive up to this stage the fol. —to render street temptation difficult, will 


lowing innovations. Whereas the Greek mode answer. 


had established the colonnade, the entablature, Thirty acres of undalating ground have been officers of a regiment need never, if desirable, 


ivy e 
fectly level, a good many hillocks will have to be 
placed in the bosom of a good many hollows; 
in other words, there will be a good'deal of what 
Scottish builders call “ getting and filling.” The 
men’s quarters are in two divisions, each division 
being in parallel blocks behind one another, the 
dividing buildings being the school-chapel, gym. 
nasium, &c.,atrightangles. Thedivision on theleft. 





accommodate forty men, their wives, and chil. 
dren. In addition to these will be the 
accompaniments of school, laundry, hot- 
drying-closets, lavatories, &c. Away in the 
corner, to the rear right, will be the infant 
schools ; so that the married people and their 
families will be entirely to themselves. On the 
same side of the square, but by themselves, there 
will be quarters for five staff-sergeants, having 
two rooms each ; sixteen staff-sergeants, with one 
room each ; twenty married sergeants, one room 
each; twelve single sergeants, one room each ; 
and eight other non-commissioned officers’ 
rooms. 

There will, also, on a plan similar to that for 
the officers, be a complete sergeants’ mess esta- 
blishment, with mess-room, billiard-room, cook- 
ing house, stores, &c. The staff-sergeants and 
sergeants’ quarters will be to the west of the 
single men’s division, with ample space, isolating 
them, in accordance with their ra 1k. 

It will thus be seen that the non-commissioned 


the mouldings, and the portico, and pediment, purchased, situated about two miles and a half) come in contact with the men when off duty for 
with very little of “wall design,” and the from the city of Glasgow, in a north-westerly any purpose whatever. ‘To the rear of the staff 


Roman mode bad added arching, arcading in direction, near Maryhill, and able to command | buildings will be the military provost’s esta- 


colonnade, pilastering, and a good deal of wall communications by road, railway, and canal. blishment, small, bat very handy and compact. 


work, the Romanesque had established aisle The widely-known “Kelvin Grove,”—although 


| There will be quarters for the provost sergeant 


plan, cruciform, and round plan, arcading proper | grove no longer, but villa-terraces,and wealthy and assistants, an office for the counting-house, 


elaborated wall work (as at Pisa), roof design, poetry of Burns, is in the immediate vicinity. 
gable design, tower design, and sky line. At- The seenery is of the most lovely kind; and if 
tention bing now confined to England, as the future regiments to be quartered there have 
furnishing a local history of Gothic archi-, but a corresponding happiness within, then, in- 
tecture sufficiently illustrative of the whole deed, may they enjoy themselves, and sing aloud 
field, the lecturer proceeded to explain from | that “ Weare in a military paradise.’ Thename 
the drawings on the wall the well-known of the particular locality is Garioch, and the 
characteristics of Norman design, describing its immediate plot of ground upon which the build- 
details as being crade and its ornamentation | ings are to be erected is opposite Jeffrey’s weav- 
clumsy, although picturesque enough in their ing factory, on the Glasgow and Maryhill road. 
way. But the following age of the thirteenth, Of the whole quantity of land which has been 
century, he said, brought out a very different | purchased, about eight acres will be built upon, 
state of the art, under new social influences. | and otherwise appropriated to military purposes. 
The Papacy was in its full ascendancy, and the The main entrance will be by iron gates in the 
clergy controlled society. The mendicant orders Maryhil!-road, with a second gate in the Garioch- 
added their especial local influence over the road. On the right hand of the main entrance 
people at large. The building fraternity, no, will be a guard-room and temporary lock-up 
matter in what particular form, had acquired cells; whilst on the left-hand side will be the 
organization and knowledge. Finally, the intro- | regimental offices, orderly-room, court-martial 
duction of the pointed arch afforded a specific room, prisoners’ room, &c. Taking the main 
basis for a complete revolution in architecture. entrance to be approached from the east, away 
Whatever difficulties of an archeological kind on the north side, having a southern aspect, will 
might surround this last question, the structural be the officers’ quarters; in the rear of which 
solution was enough for architectural criticism. will be all the necessary domestic offices, out- 
The art had accepted arcuation, pureand simple, houses, &c.,and stabling for seven horses. These 
with all its indefinite conditions to follow. Arcu- quarters will front directly across the barrack- 
ation was the architecture of small stones (the square, and face the men’s block. The disposi- 
Classic mode being that of large stones), and a tion of the officers’ rooms will be in this way :— 
little examination would satisfy any one that the The commanding officer, as befits his position, 
pointed arch was at once a condition of com- will have separate accommodation to himself; 
plete arcuation, and that the first attempts at not only that, but, on the well-founded conclu- 
its use would be the most sharply pointed in sion that he will generally be a married man 
character, as was the fact. The lecturer pro-| with a family. His servants will, also, be pro- 
ceeded toexplain the progress of design through vided for, away from the servants of the other 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- officers. 

turies, dwelling more emphatically upon the The next arrangement is for three field officers 
severe elegance of the earlier work, the graceful with two rooms each, and thirty-four officers 
tracery and foliage of the middle period, and the with one room each; such room being so 
fan-groining, carpentry, and flying buttresses of that there will be a recess sufficient for a bed 
the later time. The exquisite development of) and bed-screen, so as to enable the occupant to 
plan he also described in warm terms, especially convert his “ bungalow” into a snug sitting- 
in Continental cathedrals. Metal work, colour room at pleasure. In addition to these rooms 
decoration, proportion, and symbolism were also| there will be nineteen others adjoining for 
mentioned. Finally, the great critical merits of | officers’ servants. So much for the private 


Gothic architecture were two,—arcuation carried | 
to every possible limit, and articulation exhibitec 
in most instances with a truthfulness or guileless- 
ness which of itself was one of the most exquisite 
elements of art. 





Working Men’s Club, Great Quebec- 
street, Marylebone. — Classes for practical 
plane, and descriptive geometry, mechanical and 
machine drawing and building construction, have 
been established at this club, under the direction 
of a certificated science teacher, thus affording 
to artisans an opportunity of acquiring a scien- 
tific training in connexion with the recreative 
advantages afforded by institutions of this nature. 





apartments, if they may be so termed. A second | 
portion of these quarters will comprise a com- 
plete officers’ mese establishment, including 


ante-rooms, billiard-rooms, smoking-rooms, and - 


such similar accommodation as the social rank 
of gentlemen of whom officers are composed may 
require. 

We now cross the parade-ground, or “ barrack 
square,” as the soldiers call it, and we come to 
the homes of the rank and file. The square will 
be the enclosed quadrangular space, formed by 
the three sides of the projected buildings, and 
the western section of the barrack buund 
wall. This parade-ground will be 580 ft. by 


(not in colonnade), simple vaulting and domes, suburban nestlings,— rendered classic by the part of his unpleasant business, a detention- 


room, hard-labour yard, and twelve quiet, unob- 


‘trusive cells. In fact, from what we can learn 


of this part of the general plan, a year or so’s 
\“ moonlight farlough ”’ may be passed here very 
“comfortably” by the chastised and humbled 
‘penitent of the court-martial. Let us hope, 
| however, in all seriousness, that there will be 
little or nothing to do for the iren-hearted 
| terrible “ provo.” 
| There will be four blocks for the single men ; 
two of two stories high, and two of three stories. 
There will be 240 men in the two-story blocks, 
‘and 360 men in the three-story blocks. There 
will also be two cook-houses, each capable of 
cooking for more than 300 men; whilst a library 
and reading-room will supplement the culinary 
department by providing ample food for the 
mind. In order to have cleanliness made easy, 
there will be lavatories immediately adjoining 
each room; in addition to which there will be 
the inestimable benefit of a bath-house, and re- 
creation facilities of every kind. 

Having provided for cleanliness, the autho- 
rities show that they are not unmindfal of the 
next and higher virtue in a manner that must 
be pleasing to many a heart that beats under a 
red coat. Hence, in the chapel-school the ac- 
commodation for divine worship will be enough, 
or more than enough for the English church 
portion of any regiment. 

The chapel-school will seat 330 rank and file ; 

60 women and children, and 40 officers and 
ladies for divine service; whilst for educational 
‘purposes, there will be room for the instruction 
‘of 100 adults. The seats in the central part of 
the floor will be movable, so as to convert the 
chapel into the school, and vice versd. There 
will be both schoolmaster’s and school-mis- 
trese’s quarters attached in close proximity to 
the seene of theirlabours. The gymnasium will 
contain every applianee of the modern system, 
including bars, climbing poles, ropes, 4c., and 
will comprise in addition a racquet-court, 
fives-court, and a skittle-alley. 

Behind the single men’s block will be the 
canteen, which, it has been said, will be under 
such personal supervision of the officers’ com- 
mittee as to prevent the adalteration of liquors 
on the one hand, and drunkenness on the other- 
The question of canteens has long been under 
the earnest consideration of competent military 
reformers, with the view of making the most of 
them for the soldier and the soldier's family. 
They have hitherto been too muoh'left in the 
hands of the landlords or contractors, who have 
sold bad articles at dear prices. How to manage 


ary | them efficiently for marching regiments has pre- 


sented some difficulty, on account of the officers 





486 ft. As the contour of the land is of a very 


of such regiments having little knowledge of, and 
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less inclination towards, business matters. Be- 
sides, such officers are, comparatively, so short a 
time in each town that there can hardly be suf- 
ficient indacement for them to trouble their 
heads with canteen affairs. At Woolwich and 
Chatham the difficulty disappears, because there 
is always a staff long enongh in the place to deal 
with canteen abuces if it has the will and the 
power. On the other hand, in the case of line 
regiments, who generally enter towns knowing 
as little what the day’s pay will buy as if the 
men dropped from the clouds, it would be well 
and wisely done to have canteens and their 
doings placed under the supervision of the civil 
branch of the Royal Engineer staff of the dis- 
trict ; or, should there be no civil branch, then 
the Engineer staff itself. In the building under 
notice, the canteen will virtually comprise a 
shop-store, where the soldier or his wife may 
purchase every article required in the sphere of 
their daily existence. 

The canteen will be divided into two distinct 
portions—the family shop on one side and the 
public-house part on the other; each will have 
separate entrances away from one another. 

Behind the staff-sergeants’ quarters, on the 
southern side, there will be a new feature, 
namely, a pensioners’ department. This will be 
very advantageous, because it will enable the 
pensioners to be mustered, instructed, or dealt 
with in a military atmosphere, and upon mili- 
tary ground. The regimental band, too, will 
have a specially adapted room for itself. A 
powder-magazine will be constructed in a part 
of the ground that may be deemed to be the 
best suited for the purpose; whilst a very con- 
venient armoury is among the arrangements. 
Referring to the hospital for one moment, it has 
to be stated that there will be a suitable mor- 
tuary, with all the requisite appliances for sur- 
gical operations, post-mortem examinations, &c. 
The whole of the external walls of the buildings 
will be of stone; brickwork being used in the 
interior. Ventilation will be by both shaft and 
piercings, when necessary. The lighting will be 
by gas; the filthy room-tabs will be superseded 
by night urinals, kept at a temperature, so as 
not to chill the men frequenting them in winter, 
and open only during the night. Each floor, 
too, will have its own corridor in the rear, so 
that men may pass from one floor to another 
without being wet, or having to dress them- 
selves, beyond barrack-room costume. There 
will be a supply of hot water for all purposes 
at all hours. In all the rooms for the single 
men the windows have been so planned that 
two beds will stand between each pair of 
windows. The whole of the buildings will be 
inclosed by a rubble stone wall, with rustic 
copings, 10 ft. high, and 20 in. thick. This 
wall has at the angles projecting turrets loop- 
holed for musketry, so as to sweep the entire 
face of whatever line the fire may be directed 
upon. The particular style of walling has not, 


we believe, been determined on, bat it is sup-. 


posed that it will be either rubble or coursed | source alone, as a mere glance at the schedule Mr. Luxmoore, the hon. secretary, said, it was 


work, with mullions and dressings. 

The walling is to be of sandstone from the 
quarries of Stockenfield or Kelvindale, and the 
other stone uced for dressings to quoins, win- 
dows, staircases, chimney-caps, &c., to be free- 
stone from the Hunter’s-hillor Gifnock quarries. 
in the draining of the ground, 2-in. agricultural 
pipes will be used, whilst for the buildings glazed 
stoneware pipes will be laid down. In the 
external walls, the ventilating inlets will be of 
terra-cotta air-bricks for the floors,and galvanized 
iron ventilators overhead. There will, also, be 
extracting flues for the foul air, of glazed stone- 
ware piping, and air-ducts to supply the fire- 

ates 


onthe ground floors of the lower part will be 
laid ‘with 3-in. Arbroath dressed flagging; but 
the corridor floors of the upper stories will be 
freestone landings 4 in. thick, supported on 
wrought-iron bearers and girders. The floors to 
the hospital wards, lavatories, mess-kitchens, &c., 
to be on Fox & Barrett’s fire-proofing principle, 
resting on rolled iron joists. Asphalte, too, is to 
be used wherever it may be requisite to prevent 
damp and noise. Wherever it is practicable the 
chimney-fiues will be constructed so as to be 
swept from the outside. The lavatories, closets, 
and urinals will be exclusively supplied from 
cisterns of their own, and no other pipe will be 
attached to them. The hospital will be warmed 
both by open fire-places and hot water. The heat 
will be delivered from a cylindrical wrought- 
iron boiler, 4 ft. by 2 ft., cased in fire-brick, with 
@ recess-furnace front, and set in the hospital 
kitchen. The hot water will start throogh a 


2-inch flew-pipe, passing under the roof of the 
covered way into the principal staircase. On 
the entrance to the wards the dimension is 
reduced toa 1}-in. pipe, with the requisite stop- 
cocks on the landings. The circulation will 
return to a galvanized wrought-iron cistern of 
150 gallons capacity fixed in the centre of the 
building, and so back again to the boiler. From 
the hot-water cistern a 2-in. escape-pipe will 
pass through the roof, turning down towards the 
gutter. Gas will be laid on in every part of the 
establishment where gas can possibly be usefal. 
The Glasgow people have been long eomplain- 
ing that the vast property of the third great sea- 
port of the empire should be left in so com- 
paratively an unprotected state. It is now 
many years,—more than twenty,—since the 
eavalry were removed from the old barracks in 
Eglinton-street, and what is the result ? Why, 
that on any emergency troopers must be sent 


“All drawing should be exhibited to the public, 
unless individuals express a desire to the con- 
trary with reference to their own. I have seen 
many instances of injustice which could scarcely 
have occurred had the public been admitted to 
see the drawings ; and I think, moreover, that 
if we consent to exercise our hands, heads, and 
hearts in such work as this, we might at least 
allow our productions to do geome little good to 
others. Our drawings would thus help to elevate 
the public taste and improve the datly increasing 
feeling for architecture. To us they are of little 
value; our time, labour, and materials have 
been well-nigh wasted. 

I many years since elaborated a scheme, of 
which this is a bare outline, and 1 think the 
matter of such importance, «f such absolute 
value to the profession, that if there be any 
difficulty at first in placing it before the public 
we should find it well worth our while to sub- 





for all the way to Hamilton, ten milesoff! This | scribe amongst ourselves, and form a fund to 
was actually the case during the late Sunday carry out the echeme. 
Fenian demonstrations. | Ishould be happy to confer with any of my 

These barracks have been designed by the brethren upon the subject, and to add my con- 
Civil Professional Branch of the War Depart-/ tribution. The time seems to have arrived when 
ment, under the direction of Lieut.-Col. Marray, a little united action would carry us safely 
R.E. The warming and ventilating arrange- through the worst of the evils attending our 
ments were supervised by the Army Sanitary unavoidable competition. 

Committee. The designs have been submitted 
in detail to the Qaeen, and have received her 
Majesty’s approval and signature. 

The contractcr for the whole of the work is . : . 
Mr. John Kirk, of Woolwich, who has just com- SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
pleted the fortifications of Newhaven. Although) The Wolverton Science and Art Institute.— 
no special time has been fixed, it is expected that The anniversary of the opening of the science 
the barracks will be ready for occupation in the classes in connexion with this institute has been 
latter part of the autamn of 1872. celebrated by a public tea, to which between four 
and five hundred sat down. The tea was 
| followed by a musical entertainment and the 
= . distribution of prizes to the successful students 
THE MANAGEMENT OF COMPETITIONS. | fo the past vee. Mr. J. B. Bickersteth, a 

I VENTURE to suggest, that the time has arrived director of the London and North-Western Rail- 
when the Institute (with every advantage both way Company, occupied the chair. 
to the public and our profession) might take up, Technical Education in Bedford —A lecture in 
the general regulation of competitions. If it connexion with the local class in technical 
were once understood that we declined as a body science has been delivered at the Working Men’s 
to compete unless the conditions issued were Institute, Harpur-street, by Mr. Buckmaster. 
those framed by the Institute, much of the The chair was taken by Mr. James Howard, M.P. 
existing evil would be removed. | Mr. Fry read the report, showing that out of 

I propose that a list of architects willing to fifteen who presented themselves for examination 
act as competition jadges be kept at the Insti- twelve had been successful. These had been 
tute. They would serve in rotation, or if business classed as follows :—First class, three; second 
prevented one of them, the next on the list would | class, three ; third class, six. Those who obtained 
be requested to attend. | certificates in Class 1 were entitled to Qaeen’s 

Ample advertisement should suggest reference prizes. The books were presented in course of 
(by any promoters of competitions) to the In-| the meeting. 
stitute, and on application being made the) The Torquay School of Science and Art.—The 
first architect on the list should proceed to, presentation of prizes to the students of this 
the site of the proposed work, there confer with | school who have successfully passed the recent 
the committee, and prepare the requisite con- | examinations, has taken place at the school. The 
ditions, signing the names of the intended judge | duty of presenting the prizes was undertaken by 
or judges. The conditions would, of course, be Lord Talbot de Malahide, in the absence of Lady 


Avcustus FRERE. 











carefally framed in “schedule” form, the details Palk. The chair was taken by the president, 
of which need not at present be discussed; but Mr. E. Vivian ; and the room was crowded with 
I foresee a great saving of labour from this| a large, interested, and sympathetic audience. 


would suffice to show competitors the nature and | satisfactory to know that the school daring the 





extent of the work. | past year had done a great deal more than any 


of all drawings. The perspectives, perhaps, may 
be unrestricted (except as to size), as they will 
not mislead a professional adviser. 

The memoranda issued to architects should be 
divided into “ Instructions” and “ Suggestions,” 
the former to be absolutely binding, the latter 
not so; then if the cost were stated under the 
“ Instructions,’ any palpable excess would 
absolutely exclude a competitor; but if it ap- 
peared as a “ Suggestion,” then the designs 
should range in their order of merit; the 
authors of the first and the second designs thus 
selected receiving a fee previously decided upon, 
but any other design which would come within 
the limits of cost, and was most in accordance 
with other requirements, ought to be chosen for 
execution. 

Rules for measuring the work would be sup- 
plied, and the price be founded on the cubic 
contents of the building and the superficial area 
of external walls. 

A printed form for the report to accompany 
each design would be issued for the competitors 
to fill up. This would greatly facilitate examina- 
tion, whilst additional hall (to a limited 
extent) would be permitted. 

Sut the Se Ml Ma in should be numbered 
in their order of merit (anless utterly worthless), 
the numbers to be affixed and a list of the 
authors’ names to be registered at the Institute 


Everything should be done to insure absolate | school almost in England,—certainly better than 


uniformity, in the scale, the sizes, and the colour) 


any school in the West of England. The Art 
School had 85 evening pupils, and 75 day pupils ; 
the former were mainly of the artisan class, to 
whom the Government gave most of the prizes 
now on the table. Of these 85, the majority 
went in for the examination in May last, and 31 
took prizes; one pupil in particular, Mr. Easter- 
brook, gained the Queen’s prize and bronze 
medal. Mr. 8. Youlden was also specially men- 
tioned. Inthe Science classes Torquay held a 
high position ; during the past year 90 students 
went in for examination,— 70 in electric'ty, 
and magnetism, of whom 54 passed successfully, 
18 gaining first-class Queen’s prizes ; 18 second. 
class, and 13 third. Here, again, Mr. Easter- 
brook had come forward, and in magnetism and 
electricity he stood the highest of all the stu- 
dents in the kingdom; for this he should have 
received the gold medal, but, owing to a clause 
in the regulations, he was debarred from taking 
it. He also stood third in physiology in = 
kingdom, and havin ined those two prizes, 

oa now go to ome. it was to be hoped, to 
win more. At present there was in the school 
a physiological class, with 20 students ; aclass for 
acoustics and heat, with 32; and a class for elec- 
tricity and magnetism, with 70 students. There 





werealso,on Saturday afternoons, classes for ladies 
and gentlemen, which had not long been started. 
The Chairman, in course of the meeting, called 
upon Mr, H. Bridgman, who was the means of 





and published. 


bringing about the establishment of these schools, 
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to say a few words. Mr. H. Bridgman, who was 
very heartily applauded, made an interesting 
speech of considerable length. He alluded to 
the progress the school had made since the first 
preliminary meeting, held in a small room, in 
Lower Union-street, in 1866: it had gone on and 
prospered, and no doubt it would continue to do so, 
for, during the last two years, he found that no less 
than 180 pupils had passed their examinations. 
Exeter Science Classes.—The annual meeting 
of the friends of the Exeter Science Classes, held 
at the Athenzeum, was remarkably well attended. 
A lecture “On Technical Education” was de- 
livered by the indefatigable Mr. Buckmaster. 
The Rev. W. David said the science classes could 
be made of great value to the citizens. He had 
been a member of one of the first classes that 
had been formed in Exeter, and had a very lively 


covered by a portico of iron-work, with cupola 
roof. The und floor comprises a saloon, 
separated from the hall by a screen; a dining- 
room and two drawing-rooms, en suite, with 
conservatory beyond, breakfast-room, library, bil- 
liard-room, &c. On the upper floor are bed-rooms, 
with double dressing-rooms, &c. These rooms 
have bay windows, from which views of the park 
and surrounding country are obtained, compris- 
ing the Lakenham Viaduct, the Castle and 
Cathedral, Mousehold House (the seat of the 
late General Sir R. J. H. Harvey), Thorpe, &c. 
On the third floor are more bed-rooms, the total 
number in the mansion proper being twenty- 
four, and there are thirteen others over the 
servants’ apartments and offices. The hall will 
be lighted with gas. At the rear are a range of 
stables, with carriage-yard and riding-school, 


the whole enclosed under a covered glass roof, 
derived from the teaching of Mr. D’Urban in the | 180 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. These will, ina 
geology class. Mr. D’Urban’s pupils certainly | year or two, be concealed from sight, by planta- 
were few. Beginning with seventeen pupils they tions of choice shrubs and evergreen trees, by 
had dwindled down to three, but he hoped to see| which they have been flanked. The trans- 
the classes well attended in the future. He re- | formation of what but little more than a year 
garded those schools as filling a present void in | ago was an open field into an ornamental park, 
the course of education in England. On the | has been accomplished with great success. 





recollection of the pleasure and instruction he 


ART IN COMMON LIFE.* 


I must clear the way for what I have to ag 
on art by limiting my subject. I shall not 
have time, and I have not the power, to speak 
at all of the so-called fine arte—of painting, of 
sculpture, or even of architecture. A pi 
or a statue, or a fine building is indeed an orna. 
ment, in one sense of the word. It adorns a 
room, or a public building, or a town; but the 
principles which regulate the work of the suc. 
cessful painter, sculptor, or architect are far 
more complex than, though not really different 
in kind from, those which are concerned in 
making beaatiful, adorning decorating objects of 
daily or occasional use. In considering orna- 
ment, then, I confine myself to a study of the 
principles which should guide us in determining 
the true nature of ornament, and its proper em. 
ployment. Moreover, I exclude painting and 
sculpture now, because, when good, they are and 
must be always costly, and therefore not within 
the general reach,—the paintings, and statues, 
and carvings, are often the treasures of the 
cabinet of an individual. Even if public taste 
were educated sufficiently to understand such 
works, they are usually inaccessible; and it should 





proposal of Mr. Cotton, a vote of thanks was A terrace walk will extend in front of the house, 
unanimously accorded to Mr. Backmaster. |which faces the south. Beneath it will be a 
Carlisle School of Art.—The annual meeting summer garden, and other gardens stretch away | 
of the subscribers to this school has been held to the east, and are now in course of formation ; | 
in the school-room, in Finkle-street, the mayor a rosary, and some picturesque rockwork over- 
(Mr. W. I. R. Crowder) presiding. A large hanging an artificial cave, from the mouth of 
number of pupils and their friends were also which a lion is peeping (the work of Mr. Bar. 
present. The secretary (Mr. T. H. Hannah) rett, of Norwich), being the most recent work of 
read the report, which stated that the duties of Sir Robert’s gardener. The mansion has been 
the school had been performed to the entire built from the designs of Messrs. Coe & Peake, 
satisfaction of the committee by the master,/of London, architects. The contract for the 
Mr. Lees, and the pupil teacher, Mr. Parker. offices was undertaken by Mr. D. Balls, of 
Owing to the examination of those subjects of Norwich, and the work being divided into two 
the Science and Art Department which have contracts, Mr. J. W. Lacey was the successful 
been regularly taught in Schools of Art, such as competitor for the hall—at least, with the ex- 
mechanical and geometrical drawing, building, | ception of the fittings and decorations of the 
construction, &c., having been placed under the lower rooms, which, being of an unusually 
Science branch of the Department, the examina- | elaborate and ornate character, will probably be 
tion of those subjects, which was formerly held | confided to a London firm. 
along with the art subjects proper in March, 
would now take place in May. At the examina- 
tion of the school in March last, 43 students 
were successful, of whom 9 gained prizes. Last 
year the numbers were respectively 27 and 7. 
During the year 75 students had sent 316 draw- 





A NEW CHAPEL IN PLYMOUTH. 


A varce Baptist Chapel, which has been in 
course of erection for the last sixteen months, 


ings for examination in London. Of those Mr,| "P02 Mutley Plain, bas just been opened. In 
Edward Parker, the pupil teacher, gained a style it is of the Palladian type, and the facade 
silver medal in the national competition for a|°0@t#ins a considerable amount of ornamental 
atudy fro.a the antique; 3 obtained third grade | ®® well as constructive detail. The chief feature 
prizes, and payments were made on the work of | #8 ® Central arch opening into a covered recess, 
61 others. Last year, 58 students presented | and extending from the ground to the pediment. 
108 works for examination. The committee had | This is flanked on either side by towers, which 
great pleasure in stating that the master, Mr. | Ti8¢ to the height of 90 odd feet from the founda- 
Lees, had obtained one of the prizes offered by tion. The main doorway is in the recess, and 
their lordships to the “head masters of those | there are side entrances in each tower, which 
schools in which the result of instruction, as | %'80 afford access to the gallery. The sides of 
tested by the Department examioation, was | the recess are carried up by colamns, which in | 
most satisfactory.” Owing to the number of| the lower story are Doric, and in the upper 


artisans in the evening class being so large that ne inthian, Aeon Pd carved capitals. 
ere is a three-light window, with Corinthian 


there was scarcely accommodation for them if) +: : 
they were all present, the committee had made | Pilasters, over the chief entrance, and smaller 
windows over the others to accommodate the 


arrangements with the committee of the Me- z 
chanics’ Institute for occupying their large hall S*llery stairs. The entablatures, and the mould- 
ings generally, are bold. The towers are sur- 


in Fisher-street. The financial statement showed . 
that [the income of the school during the past | ™ounted by truncated pyramidal slated roofs, 
with crestings of iron-work, painted and gilt. 


year, including a balance of 241. 14s. due by ; prac 
treasurer per last account, and after making The material of the building throughout is of 
certain reductions, had amounted to 901. 5s. 6d., limestone, and the columns and dressings gene- 
of which sum 271. 18s. 6d. were derived from | T#lly of Portland, while the steps are of granite. 
annual subscription, and 64. 17s. from school | Th¢ pulpit is of wood, and octagonal. The seata 
fees. The expenditure had amounted to 621.|®Fe all open benches, and, together with all the 
188, 3d., so that there remained a balance in the | W0dwork, of pitch pine. The chapel is lighted 
heads of tla 6 rer of 281. 7s. 3d. Mr,| 2% ight principally by two sun-burners in the 
Edmund Potter, M.P., distributed the special |C®Btre of the ceiling. There is a school-room 
prizes, and addressed the meeting on the subject | *" the basement, to accommodate 500 children. 
of urh ccbecka. The building is close to the Matley tunnel of 
F the South Devon Railway, and, including the 
site, has cost 8,0001. Mr. Ambrose, of Plymouth, 
was the architect employed, and Mr. J. Finch 
the general contractor. Mr. Harry Herns, of 
Exeter, has executed the’ stone-carving ; Messrs, 
Plimsaul put up the heating apparatus ; and 
Messrs. Monk & Westlake the gas-fittings, 








CROWN POINT, NEAR NORWICH. 


é THE mansion that Sir Robert Harvey, bart., 
is erecting on his estate at Crown Point, near 
Norwich, is approaching completion. The new 
hall is situated on gently rising ground in the 
freshly-made park at the rear of old Crown Point 
House, and is visible from the Kirby and Bungay 
roads, the main approach being from the latter, 
from whence an open drive, skirted on each side 
by plantations, leads across the Kirby-road to 
the hall. There are two lodges, one at the 
Bungay-road entrance, and the other at the 
Kirby crossing, both in the style of Swiss archi- 
tecture that characterises the water-side lodges, 
gamekeepers cottages, and other minor build. 
ings on the estate. The mansion is in the 
Elizabethan style, and the chief entrance is 








Olney Church.—This church, interesting, 
from its association with Cowper and Newton, 
has for some time past been sadly in need of 
repairs, but we are glad to learn that an effort 
is now likely to be made to restore it to its 
proper condition. The lord of the manor (the 


Earl of Dartmouth) has undertaken the restora- 
tion of the chancel, according to the Rock, and it 
is to be hoped that other friends will be found to 
help the vicar in his greatly needed work. 











be added, that the real merit of works of fine art 
does not come out when they are small and 
apart from each. A large painting on a wall of 
a pablic building, boldly treated, illustrating 
some instance of bravery, charity, or devotion, 
and surrounded by proper architecture, of which 
it indeed forms an essential part, is not only of 
general instead of special use, but produces in 
the spectator a sense of the sublime, which a 
small picture that can be looked at by one person 
only at a time, which must be pored over in the 
hand, cannot ever achieve. 

The question may be asked—Why ornament 
at all? We know that the earth itself is adorned, 
and that the so-called savage, half-civilised, and 
highly-cultivated nations have invariably led 
them to colour their various war-clubs, paddles 
and canoes, and that the colours and curves of 
these Fijians, Sandwich Islanders, and others 
may be called ornamental. Instinct so called of 
man, savage and half civilised, as well as most 
cultivated. In ancient pre-historic times the 
cave-dwellers scratched on bone or pottery rude 

outlines of the animals they slew or tamed: the 

palaces of Nineveh are lined with sculptured 

slabs where palms and various forms of plants 

are drawn, with warriors, captives, and kings, 

and the spoils of battle: the seals and many 

orname=ital objects of the Babylonians survive 

to our times, beautiful with minute and laboured 

devices. The architecture of Egypt has faraished 

models of excellent colour and of quaint form to 

our artiste of the present day. The palm of the 

deserts and the water-lily and rush of the Nile 

were pressed into the service of decorating their 

temples by this ancient people. If we go further 

east we shall find in China and in India an ex- 

cellent taste for colour, and some notions of 

form, handed down from ages, the exact distance 

of which from our own day, though great, is not 

exactly known. Time would fail me were I to 

endeavour to allude even to the chief styles of 

ornament prevailing in Greece and subsequently 

in Rome; of the wares of Etruria; of the metal, 

stone, wood, and ivory work of the Middle Ages; 
of the early Irish illuminated, missals before the 

tenth century of the Christian era; of the works 

in carved wood of early Norwegian carvers; of 

Mediseval Arabic inlay ; and of the period of the 

Renaissance or Revival of Classic Art. But the 

principles of true ornament may be deduced 

from nearly every kind of decoration, whether 

Greek, Italien, Egyptian, or Chinese. What 

these principles are I will endeavour to state. 

A. Ornament as to ite nature should be human ; 
that is, shoald appeal to the eye, the thought, 
the affections of man. It must have a meaning, 
and the more meaning the better. Where 
possible it should possess as many as possible of 
the following properties or characteristics; it 
should be :— @ 

1. (a) Local, (b i c) Public, 
ized. (0) (b) Historical, (c) 


It should also be :— 

2. Informative and truthful. If it qoume’® 
represent anything it should represent } 
truthfully as far as it goes. More rich 
and beautifal the more extensive the 
knowledge which contrived it and the 
knowledge which it imparts. Study 
necessary both on the part of the artisan 
and the public. 

of aby Frofessor Church. Read st the Cirencester Behoo! 
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B. Ornament in its application should be 
appropriate. 

(a) Adapted to the use of the object 
decorated. 

(b) Adapted to the material tobe decorated. 

(c) Capable of sufficiently = execution 
by trained ordinary wo n. 

A. Human character of true ornament. 

1. Local, Historical, Publiey Fixed, and 
Large. 

2. Informative, Real, Ideal, Qonventienal, 
contrasted. : 

B. Appropriate,—as to material and colour ; as 
to use; as tonatureof the exeeutant or artificer. 

From these, the conditions of ornamentation, 
we may trace the origin and real character of 
conventionalism. The great colourist of Venice, 
the great sculptor of Greece would convey the 
greatest amount of truth, produce the best orna- 
ment. But we have to limit ourselves in various 
ways. ‘Titian’s colour and the statues of Phidias 
are not for every day’s use. We lack the men 
—the genius—the skill for werk like theirs, we 
also want to turn our ornamented objects to the 
purposes of common life. We cannot copy 
nature perfectly to begin with in her full spirit, 
her full variety, her force, her tenderness: we 
must learn what we can keep, what we must 
omit. Then we come to the second reason for 
conventionalism, the use of the objects to which 
ornament is to be applied. Ornament must 
never interfere with use: it ought not to hinder, 
but to aid the proper employment of any article 
of common employment, and it should be appro- 
priate to the object. Do not put wreaths of May 
blossoms or gaudily-painted pictures or photo- 
graphs under glass on your coal-scuttles. A 
third limitation is imposed by the material. Bits 
of rich glass for a coloured window; of marble 
and stone for a pavement; wavy line for the 
border of a dress; abstract forms of flowers and 
birds for paper on your walls; lumps and bosses 
and slings of molten glass upon the tumbler and 
the vase; sharp, clean-cut patterns reminding you 
of material forms of beauty, cut out in brass or 
hammered out in iron, or engraved in silver. 

But although all ornament must be suitable to 
the material and adapted to the use of the object 
decorated, and to the skill of the workman, the 
conditions thus imposed upon the direct copying 
of nature for purposes of ornament must not 
lead us to forget the first principle laid down 
that ornament must be human, it must appeal to 
man. It must not be senseless,—meaningless. 
Let us study the several necessary conditions of 
deriving ornament from nature by a fair example. 

Plants lend themselves readily to the deco- 
rator. Where nine workmen can carve some 
semblance of a flower, one only can represent 
anything like an animal form. 

vy: its freedom, its variety, its curves. 

Periwinkle. Bramble. Rose calyx. Clover. 

A more severe treatment is required the less 
tractable your material. 





Bat severe as the treatment may be, do not 
let it bind you down to a fixed bondage,—tie | 


the iron was got out of the earth, and ont of 
its ores; what are its properties and its com- 
ponents, and so forth? And he may gain advan- 
tage beyond his special handicraft by getting 
knowledge amd hints from other arts. i man 
comes to the School of Art because he wants 
to “letter;” he learns this in a few weeks, 
and goes away content; bat might he not have 
learnt more, and improved himsel? greatly had 
he looked a little further? A plain letter ma 
easily be painted: what if he had got te learn 
to illaminate and design, and become known 
as an artistic and tasteful as well ag a skilful 
workman? Thus I appeal to some of you on 
grounds of personal advantage. But I may do 
more. I may urge upon you the impertanee 
of developing mew industries for the popula- 
tions of the country, and improving those that 
exist on national, or social, or patriotic grounds. 
Honest materials, honest work, manual skill, 
artistic taste, and that wide and varied culti- 
vation of the mind and hand which, applied 
to one’s daily work, leads to invention and dis- 
covery, and the advancement of the handicraft 
and the country of the workmen. 

Ornament and the study of ita principles is a 
noble one: ornament may minister to a mere 
love of finery, unreasonable and indeed ridicz- | 
lous, but this is merely one of the many ways in | 
which anything excellent in itself may be abused. | 
Bat the rich abundance and the curious 
variety of natural decoration at once provide | 
us with material for our ornamental designs, | 
and at the same time teach us the appropri- 
ateness of forms and colours to special offives. 
Dazzling sunlight and moonlight cold ; the earth 
adorned with light, rolling on its course; the 
canopy of the sky variegated with stars and 
flashing with thousands of meteoric lights; the 
sunrise awakening the light of the world; the 
sunset, like the golden throne of the majesty of 
heaven, invested north and south by dark clouds | 
like shadowing cherubim; the rooted mountains | 
grand; the ocean, ceaseless in movement, vary- 
ing in colour, lashed in fury of foaming wrath | 
by the storms, or smiling with its imnumerable | 
ripples of light; the budding of the leaf; the 
blossoming and tender or rich colouring of the 
flower; the pencilling of the insect’s wing; the 
special glory of the nature and form made in 
the divine image,—all these may speak to us of | 
beauty and ornament, if we will listen and will 
learn. 








A PLAN FOR WIDENING THE STREETS. 


Or all the questions occupying public atten- 
tion at the present time with regard to the 
improvement and well-being of the metropolis, | 
there is not one of so much importance as that | 
of making due provision for street traffic. The | 
utter incompetency of the present width of street | 
to the demands of public convenience has been 
long acknowledged, but little has been done to 
improve matters. The metropolitan railways, | 
though they relieve the streets of a vast amount 








Y | width of street be obtained in a few weeks. 


jalways be held in honour amongst us. 


only 29 ft. 6 in. wide, including pavements, at 
present buat, on the realization of my plan, 
would with be, say 50 ft. In Fleet. 
street, Ludgate-hill, and the Poultry, there are 
parts respectively 44 ft., 41 ft., and 37 ft. 3 in. 
All these I would make 20 ft. wider. In Newgate- 
street, where the narrow parts almost prevent 
the benefit of the wider portions being felt, my 
system might readily be applied, and the full 
In 
same cases I should only propose to treat one 
side of the street im this way. 

Certain it is the exigencies of the public 
service are so pressing that something should 
be done to effect a radical improvement on the 
present state of things, and it is to be hoped 
that the éclat attending the opening of the new 
street and viaduct may result in the matter 
being taken actively and immediately in hand. 

Frep. Tayor. 








THE HOUSE OF NEWCOMEN, 
THE INVENTOR OF THE STEAM-ENGINE., 


Tomas Newcomen, the locksmith, of Dart- 
mouth, South Devonshire, first applied steam 
usefully as a motive power, and his was the 
chief hydraulic machine for about two-thirds 
of a century, and was found most valuable 
in the development of our mining system. 
Upon this Watt worked, and though New- 
comen was thus superseded, his name should 
The 
story since told of Watt, that he conceived the 
idea of the motive power to be obtained by 
steam by watching his tea-kettle, the cover of 
which would frequently rise and fall when 


| boiling, has long been told in Dartmouth as re- 


lating to Newcomen. 

The house in which Newcomen lived when he 
invented his engine was situated in Lower- 
street, in Dartmouth. In 1864 it was sold and 
taken down, by order of the local Board of 
Health, when Mr. Thomas Lidstone, one of a 
family of builders, of a hundred years’ standing 


| in that place, purchased the ancient carved and 


moulded woodwork of its street frontage and 
interior, which he rebuilt (1868) in Ridge-hill, 
in the parish of Townstall, in Dartmouth, care- 
fully replacing in the sitting-room the clavel 
(Devonien for the wooden mantel) of the fire- 
place at which Newcomen, according to popular 
tradition, sat when he first noticed the action 
of the tea-kettle to which we have referred. 
With the view of preserving a knowledge of the 
old house, Mr. Lidstone has published a tractate 
containing these particulars, with several illus- 
trations drawn on the wood by himself,’* espe- 
cially a sketch of the house as it stood in Lower- 
street before it was demolished, and one of the 
building he erected to work in the remains,— 
“* Newcomin Cottage,” as he calls it. The latter, 
as well for the cleverness as for the good feeling 
it shows, we reproduce. The grounds he has for 


| altering the usual spelling of the name we do not 


know, and have therefore followed the ordinary 


bondage of the cast-iron schools,—a bondage | of passenger traffic, will never provide a remedy 
which brought Gothic early in the nineteenth | for the existing evil,—am evil which is daily 
century into disrepute. Bring the freedom and | increasing. The right thing to do is to widen 
variety of nature into your work, but discipline | the present thoroughfares; but the enormous 


mode, though we shall not be surprised to find him 
right. The cottage contains old woodwork and 
plaster-work saved from other houses and build- 
ings in the neighbourhood during the last 


your abundant resources. Do not let stiffness | 
on the one hand, nor extravagant curves on the 
other, interfere with the wnity of your decora- 
tion. Fourteenth-century windows, their details 
varied, outline same, position inflaenced not by 
appearance primarily, but by use. 

Some people may think or may say that my 
subject is a trivial one—not worthy of the atten- 
tion of sensible men. There “ some men who 
care nothing for a poem unless it a 
satire or a beh, who do not care pip at 
of art, and I had almost said for nature itself, 
for nature is, as has been well said by an 
English writer, the Art of God. I ask you, then, 
consider whether or no my reasons for 
ornamental art on your attention are . 
We have our work in this world; we have 
powers wherewith to perform it. Those powers 
must be trained if our work is to be well done. 
Are we to train all our powers, or only some ?— 
put out some talents to usury; others up 
in a napkin, and bury in the earth ? we 
not work better in all directions if we add day 
by day fresh facts to our knowledge, accumu- 
lating power and the wisdom to it? Let the 
worker in iron learn first of all how to work 
the metal with skill and ease and certainty. 
Let him then learn how to make it into forms 
which shall, at least, not be ugly if not abso- 





lutely ornamental ; but will it be of no service to 
him if he finds out in addition to all this how 


cost of this, in the usual way of going to work, 
has been an almost insurmonntable obstacle 
hitherto. A scheme, however, for doing this 
readily, conveniently, and economically, I now 
beg to snbmit to you, with diagrams. : 
In your Journal a few weeks back a suggestion 
was made to have an upper pathway in a line 
with the first floor of the houses ; but the trouble, 
danger, and difficulty entailed by this scheme 
would be very great. I have long thought over 
the subject, and think the proposition I am about 
to make must, poe consideration, = a 
general approval t is this 
To set back the present line of shops on ground 
floor 8 ft. or 10 ft., making the space so gained 
the public pavement. The upper and outer 
ine of houses being supported = colamne 
or an arcade. The advantages this plan 
would be that it is easy of execution and com- 
paratively inexpensive. Instead of purchasing 
the property outright, with costly outlay for 
leases, compensations, &c., as heretofore, only a 
limited portion of the ground-floor would have 
to be bonght at the first; and when the term of 
lease was expired the whole of the house should 
then be set back, and only a limited indem- 
nification would be necessary. The colonnade 
might be removed or not as thought most 
advisable. The gain to the roadway by this 








means would in many cases of city streets double 
their capacity. Leadenhall-street at one part 18 | 


quarter of a century. In 1851 the author en- 
deavoured to obtain funds to raise a monument 
to Newcomen, but did not succeed. It wasa 
worthy attempt, and should be revived. Money 
so spent would bring back a good pecuniary 
return to the town, to say nothing of its moral 
effect. 








OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES, 
MANCHESTER. 


Turs building is situated at the corner of 
Brown and Marsden streets, and was erected for 
Mr. M. Olivo, of the firm of Olivo & Spartali, 
Greek merchants, of Manchester, from designs, 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. Clegg 
& Knowles, of Manchester. I+ has four stories 
and basement, the front part consisting of 
suites of offices, aud the back part and basement 
of warehouses; the front part to Brown-street 
being occupied by the British Imperial Insurance 
Corporation. It is executed externally in Darley 
Dale stone, with a liberal use of red and blus 
granite. The contractors are Messrs. Bowden & 
Edwards, the carving being done by Messrs. 
Williams & Mooney. 





# ‘Some Account of the Residence of the Inventor of 
the Steam-engine. A Note to be appended to any future 
History of Steam-power.” Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1869. 
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PLAN FOR WIDENING THE STREETS OF LONDON, BY MR. FREDERICK TAYLOR. 
































‘ “NEWCOMIN COTTAGE,” DARTMOUTH. 
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ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 
PEACHEY Vv, GIRDLESTONE, 


WE adopt the Times’ report of this action, 
tried November 29th, in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, Westminster, before the Lord Chief 
Justices. Some further explanation seems neces- 
sary, particularly as to the course taken by the 
Church Building Society :— 

This was an action by an architect against a clergyman 
and other gentlemen to recover compensation for plans 
and estimates for an intended church. The sum of 121/. 
10s. was paid into court, and the question was as to the 
residue of the plaintiff's claim, which amounted to 
4421, 178. 6d, 

Mr. Digby Seymour and Mr. Rew were for the plaintiff ; 
the Solicitor-General and Mr. Macnamara were for the 
defendants. 

The defendants were a committee epueinted to raise 
funds for the building of a new church at Kyde, and to 
superintend the building. They agreed by advertisement 
to pay 1001. for designs they selected, not engaging to 
employ the architect who was the author of them to super- 
intend the erection of the church, The advertisement re- 
ferred the architects competing to a paper of instructions 
containing this clause,—‘ The total cost, including fittings, 
&c, must not exceed 8,000/. An estimate must accompany 
the comers, and a responsible contractor must be named 
who will undertake to complete the works for that sum.” 
The plaintiff was a competing architect, and the com- 
mittee were disposed to prefer his designs; but he failed 
to show by estimates that his design could be carried out 
for the specified sum, although he named a firm of builders 
as proposed contractors. The committee, therefore, only 
accepted his design conditionally on his isfying them 
that the church could be completed for 8,000. They there- 
fore wrote to him accordingly, desiring specific calculations 
and he replied, acceding to this conditional acceptance, an 
apologising for defective details. He met a sub-committee, 
and explained bis designs, and, according to his statement, 
they suggested advertising for tenders. At all events, it was 

ro , and thesub-committee resolved to throw open the 

uilding to public competition, provided it could be done 
for 8,000/.; and if that was fouod impracticable, they held 
themselves at liberty to decline the plaintiff’s design. The 
general committee, however, did not agree to this proposed 
course, and overruled it. Upon this the plaintiff, never- 
proceeded to advertise for tenders, and to draw 

out detailed quantities and estimates, for which he now 
claimed to recover. The general committee, however, 
had immediately communicated their resolution to him, 
overruling the proposed course, and distinctly stating that 
ov did not authorise him to take out the quantities and 
make the detailed estimate, although they were still willing, 
if he could find a builder to do the work for the specified 
sum, to employ him. The builders he had mentioned had 
said that, looking at his drawings, the work could be done 
for that sam; but in the result they found that they 
could not do so, and that it would cost 11,0001. The 
plaintiff thereupon wrote to the committee, in effect, 
complaining of them, and asking for further time. They 
answered that they were afraid of this result, and that 
the delay threw them into great difficulty, adding, “‘ The 
advertising for tenders must be at your risk. Our 
means will not allow us to go further in expense.” He re- 
plied, “‘I don’t want the committee to be at the expense 
of advertising; but only to give me further time to obtain 
tenders.” Thereupon the committee agreed to these terms, 
and while they adhered to their former terms, they were 
willing to allow him a little further time, and also to let 
him show his plans to the builders in the neighbourhood, 
in the hope that they might be able to take the work. In 
this way some further expense was incurred, and this 
formed another item of his present claim. Thirteen 
tenders were then received from different builders, and 
one of them was for 8,800/. The committee thereupon 
adopted his tender, on condition of his getting two sureties 
(whom he accordingly obtained), and the plaintiti’s design 
was then accepted. It was admitted that he then became 
entitled to the 100/., which was therefore paid into court. 
The committee, however, had intended that the successful 
architect should superiatend the work, although, as they 
contended, they had not bound themselves to do so, and 
it was only on condition that the plans should be approved 
by the Incorporated Church Buiiding Society ; and this 
was the great question in the cause. The plaintiff was 
silent about it in his examination in chief, but jin cross- 
examination he was pressed as to whether he was not 
told that his employment was to depend “ee his plans 
being approved by the Church Building Society; and, 
though he said he “could not remember it,” he did 
not venture to deny it, and, on the other hand, there 
was the most positive evidence of it. Two gentlemen 
(Mr. Girdlestone one of them) distinetly swore to it. It 
appeared probable from the admitted facts that a grant 
was expected from the society, and that its approval of 
lans is always acondition. Moreover, the plans were to be 

id before the Board, and submitted to their architects, 
and these gentlemen distinctly stated that the plaintiff was 
told of this, However, the society disapproved the de- 
signs, and the plaintiff was told of this, and that no con- 
tract could be signed until the designs were so altered as 
to be approved by the society. The committee applied to 
the society to point out their objections to the design and 
the details, and they replied that it was difficult to do so, 
as they were disapproved in toto, and Mr, Brandon, their 
architect, being now examined as @ witness, so stated to- 
day. Thereupon the committee pro to settle with 
the plaintiff, paying him his 1002. This he declined, but 
pro to send in new designs and plans in a month, and 
then, if they were not approved, he proposed to have 
another month to send in new designs. They declined 
that counter proposal, and hence the present action, in 
which the plaintiff claimed not only the 100/., but all his 
expenses, and all the commission for taking out quantities 
and making detailed estimates, and also compensation for 
loss of his commission on the work, He calculated that 
if the work had been superintended by him he would have 

t 5 per cent. on the 8,000/,—that is, 400/.—deducting, 

owever, in that event the 100/, for the designs. He, 
however, claimed only 3 per cent., as the matter had fallen 
through, But he charged his expenses in addition ; not 
only the expenses of his journey (which were likewise 
paid), but the cost of advertisements. The total claim 
was 564/,, out of which 126/, 10s, was paid into court. 

The case lasted two days. At the close, : 

The Lord Chief Justice summed up the case to the jury 
at some and with manifest care. The great point 
in the case, he said, was, whether the hee = ment of the 
plaintiff was to be subject to the spproval of his 


by | and im 


the Inco Charch Building Society. The evidence 
of it, he observed, was distinct and decisive, and it was not 
denied by the plaintiff. {t appeared, moreover, he added, 
probable, as a grant was expected from the society, and 
their approval of the plans would be a condition, and if 
this condition was ay imposed upon the piaintiff, 
there was no hardship in enforcing it. The Church Society 
were not bound to grant money unless they were satisfied ; 
and the committee were obliged to submit to their resolu- 
tion, And if they imposed the condition on the plaintiff, 
he could not complain of it. The vital question in the case 
upon which it must turn was, whether that condition was 
imposed upon kim. If it were so, then came the question 
whether an opportunity should have been allowed to him 
of altering his plans. The committee did the best they 
could for him, and applied to the society to point out their 
objections to the design, The reply was, that it was not 
easy to do so, but that the details were wrong. At all 
events, they declined to adopt the plans; and the com- 
mittee were not bound to allow him the time they required 
for furnishing new plans again and again, The great point 
was the original proposal. 

The jury, after some considerat'on, retirei to consider, 
and eventually found a verdict for the defendants, 








THE BELLS AND QUARTER CHIMES OF 
GREAT ST. MARY’S, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE tower of the church of St. Mary the 
Great, Cambridge,—the church appropriated to 
the University,—has a fine peal of twelve bells 
in the key of D, the weight of the tenor, or 
largest bell, being 30 cwt. There is alsoaclock, 
and ‘‘ one other bell, which is used to give notice 
of congregations and exercises.” This bell, it is 
said, was, prior to 1545, “ placed in Bene’t Church, 
which was the original church belonging to the 
University.” 

It appears that a peal of ten bells was cast 
and hung in the tower by Richard Phelps, of 
Whitechapel, London, in 1724. But the tenor 
bell having at length been cracked, was re-cast 
|in 1770, by Pack and Chapman, also of White. 
|chapel, who at the same time added two new 





| trebles, thus making a peal of twelve bells, which 
| were opened by a band of “ Cambridge Youths” 


on Christmas-eve in the same year. 

The eleventh bell was subsequently re-cast by 
William Dobson, of Downham, Norfolk. 

Robert Southey tells us, that in the year 1796, 


formance. In point of time the striking was 
to such a nicety, that in each thousand changes 
the time did not vary one-sixteenth of a minute, 
and the compass of the last thousand was exactly 
equal to the first. 

And here let me observe that the present 
members of the Society of Cambridge Youths 
are also said to be excellent ringers. 

I now come to the clock which chimes the 
quarters on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 8th bells, 
—counting from the treble downward,—thus :— 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

ee 3, 5, 4,8; 8, 4,3,5; 3, 4, 5,8, 


Powrarter ¢ 5: 8 4 85 5, 4, 3,5; 3,5, 4,8; 8, 4,3, 5. 


The hour being struck on the tenor, or largest bell. 


These quarter chimes have been copied for 
some other public clocks, including the great 
clock of the New Palace at Westminster. 

I may remark, by the way, that if you have 
a peal of ten, the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 6th bells 
must be used for these chimes. ‘ 

Permit me now to say, that I have in my 
possession a paper—reprinted at Cambridge in 
1838—the contents of which will, I think, be 
found interesting to change ringers in general. 
Here is a copy of it :— 

“ ReGister oF A SOCIETY DENOMINATED 
Tue Campripes Yourus, 
EsTasLisHeD ON THE 3xD oF Aveust, 1724, 

This Register is extracted (so far as the entries could be 
obtained) from # regular series of Books still remaining in 
the Company’s chest. The former accounts of the Old 
Society, which began in the reign of QuEgN Evizapera, are 
not to be found; neither are there any memoranda of the 
original institution now remaining, except a few accidental 
occurrences in the mouldering pages of a few local Manu- 
scripts, by which it appears the Societ _then consisted 
chiefly of the Youthful Members of the University. 

Experrence hath indisputably demonstrated the salutary 
advantages derived from the practice of Ringing, whilst 
Harmony, by her enrapturing powers, hath been allowed 
to exhi the mind, and even to captivate the gloom 
of melancholy. That the theory of Ringing b 
been improved by the investigations of the most learned 
in figures, and that the moderate practice of it hath been 
beneficial to the constitution, have particularly been 
proved in the course of the two last centuries. It may, 
consequently, be a rise to many, that some account 
of the primeval state of this Society, with the Lerner yrs 

provements of 


}s, 4, 5, 8. 


}5,3, 4,85 5, 4,3, 6. 





which is so innocent 





the Society of Cambridge Youths rang at this | 
charch a true and complete peal of Bob Maximus. 
in five hours and five minutes. This consisted | 
of 6,600 changes, and for regularity of striking | 
and harmony throughout the peal was allowed | 
by competent judges to be a very masterly per- 


recreative an employ, should, for so long aseries of years, 
have the attention of its several ingenious mem- 
bers; but be it remembered, few of our ancestors were 
stimulated to preserve the transactions of their own times 
which frequently render historical relations involved in 
the remotest obscurity. But now, tempora mutantur, every 
industrious friend to literature hath s propensity to record 
the events of his time for the instruction of posterity ; in 
which view the following concise, yet authentic and accu- 
rate remains, which have casually escaped the wreck of 
time, are for those who may then be the sup- 
porters of this Society. 

In the year 1477, the old church of St. Mary, containing 
six Bells, was taken down, and the first stone of the pre- 
sent structure, laid 16th May, 1475, and was finished in 
1519 ; but the Tower was not completed till 1608, which was 
130 years after its foundation, and a peal of eight bells 
was hung therein by contribution, the tenor weighing 
18 hundred and a half. A diligent and long attention to 
this sublime art rendered those who had # sagacity in dis- 
covering and judgment in admiring its beauties, at length 
proficients ; but so far from ones their desires, they 
became more and more ambitious of higher attainments ; 
and in the year 1724, to satisfy their enlarged ideas, a new 
= of ten Bells: was compleated by the ingenious Mr. 

ichard Phelps, who died 18th A t, 1738. From this 
event originated a new system of laws, by which the 
society have since been governed ; but, through the cor- 
rosive influence of time, no memorials are now extant of 
the original society, except the bare names of those who 
coincided with the laws respecting the new establishment, 
their records fempus edax rerum, have long since been 
consigned to oblivion. In Sept. 1769 the tenor bell bemg 
accidentally broken, a laudable plan was immediately 
formed and successfully put in exeeation by Mr. Day and 
Mr. Pants, who will be respectfully remembered by this 
society, not only for their indefatigable pains in pro- 
curing @ new tenor of about 30 hundred weight (cast 14th 
Feb. 1770), but for their own contributions in a subscrip- 
tion which they, with great diligence raised, to purchase 
two additional trebles tor the completion of the present 
melodius peal of TweLvz.” 


Here follow the names of 110 members and 8 
“ representatives.” Amongst the former I find :— 


Elected, 
“ Charles Mason, D.D. Fellow of Trinity College, 
fe 





1767 
Charles Day, gent., Surveyor of Taxes 
John Paris, gent., Bookseller 
John Incarsole (although totally blind, was re- 

markable for his extensive knowledge in the 

art of rioging, and other musical professions) 
William Robson, Organist of St. Neot's Church 
Jobn Bowtell, Bookseller saitacigi 
Humphrey Argent, Organ Builder see 
Thomas Steers, an ingenious Mathematician...... 
Leonard Procter, Esq., B.A., of Trinity College 


I should mention that the last member in the 
above list, Mr. Leonard Procter, is still an able 
| performer, and—like Messrs. Cattley, Denison, 
| Ellacombe, Troyte, and many other country 
| gentlemen—often joins in the manly and healthy 
recreation of scientific change ringing. 

THomas WALESBY. 


wasdsonesdesevessssstodsascosoheccinscnbvedesesetcoeccoees 725 
Robert Hesketh, Esq., of Christ College ......... 1726 
Richard Dawes, M.a., of Emanuel College, the 
| Ctlabrated CFE .......crcarcsorescevccecccssscsesaceesses 1731 
| Samuel Roe, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 4c. 1733 
| James Bennet, Organist of St. Michael's Church 1738 
James Gifford, Esq., Mayor of Cambridge in inte 
j 






1750 
1758 


eee en eee teens erennene 


1767 
1768 
1773 
1777 
1787 
1835 ” 











PRE-MISES v. PREMISSES. 


*. 
| Sixr,— An alteration of orthography in a 
|familiar word is gradually creeping into use, 
| which alteration I strongly deprecate, on the 
ground of its being not sensibly correct. Tech- 
nically correct it may be: that point I must 
leave to scholars to decide; as also the question 
‘of “root” and ‘‘derivation.” I can merely 
| regard the matter from the stand-point of utility 
| and common sense. ; 

The alteration to which I allude is the substi- 
tution of the word “ premisses” for “ pre-mises.” 
No doubt, it is absurd to employ the one word 
“ premises” in two entirely different senses, as 
we pow do. We say, speaking of our home- 
stead, “on my premises ;” and when referring 
to some prefatory proposition as to any matter 
under consideration, we say “judging from the 
premises.” , , 

Now, surely the word as it stands is more 
necessary in the latter case than in the former. 
What has been pre-mised must be the pre-mises, 
and to double the s, and make the word pre- 
misses, seems palpably wrong ; for then it reads 
as if the foregoing reasoning had all been pre- 
misses: former failures, in fact. Why should 
we not retain “premises” with one s when 
used in the sense of prior statements? And, if 
necessary, let the word be pronounced pre-mises, 
to agree with the verb to premise; and 
write “premisses” when applied to an estate. 
To double the s, or even to spell the word with 
two m’s, would be a matter of small consequence, 
for the sound and sense would not be altered ; 
and no particular meaning, 80 far as I know, 
attaches to the term that makes it, as now 
spelled, peculiarly applicable to one’s house and 
grounds : one’s premmises, in fact, or premisses, 
if you will. aaa 

I am aware there is a noun “ premiss, & pre- 
mise, or antecedent proposition; buat this is 
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obsolete, and when I read the other day in a 
well-known publication “granting the truth of 
the premiss, the claim is a strong one,” the 
phrase struck me as being not only awkward, but 
also as opposed to common sense. 

I therefore, for one, vote for “ pre-mises,” our 
prior explanations ; and ‘“‘ premmises,” or “ pre- 
misses,’ our house and grounds. R. 








BROADWAY ARCADE RAILWAY, NEW 
YORK. 


Tue New York papers are very much taken 
up with a new project, which they regard as 
preferable to the tunnel railways, such as our 
own Metropolitan, one of which it has been pro- 
posed to form in New York. The Arcade Rail- 
way would run along Broadway, the line of ordi- 
nary traffic above and the railway traffic beneath. 
The street would be sunk from the present level 
to a sufficient depth to form an arcade with 
groined roof of masonry supported by iron 
columns. The area space in front of the build- 
ings would give light and air to the under road- 
way; but whether it is proposed to sink the 
level of that roadway lower than the founda- 
tions of the houses, or, if so, how that is to be 
done, does not appear to be clearly pointed out. 
The upper roadway would be substantially paved, 
and of course would need no lifting for gas, 
water, or other purposes, the subway providing 
for these. The surface water would descend 
through the columns. The groined roof would 
be made water-tight by means of asphalte. 
There would be footways at each side below, the 
same as above, and staircases to ascend and 
descend. 

The high-level railroad projects, as well as the 
tunnel ones, have been cast altogether into the 
shade by the arcade plan. The time seems to | 
have come when one or another of these projects 
must be adopted. 

The New York traffic has immensely increased 
of late years. From the reports of the State 
Engineer, it appears that the number of pas- 
sengers carried by horse-cars increased, within 
the nine years from 1859 to 1868, from 43 to 1 
to 104 to 1; and it is now estimated at 115 tol 
by the city railroads alone; the number of pas- 
sengers carried being set down at 118,000,000, 
by contrast with 32,889,030 in 1859. 








GRANITE COLUMNS, 


Sir,—I hope you will pardon my troubling you 
with a few observations in reference to your 
correspondent’s remarks on this matter in your 
last impression. Iam an old mason, and have 
carried out many heavy and important works, 
and cannot agree with him, that “most of the 
granite columns that are brought to London have 
a hole drilled through them from end to end.” 
I beg to say that in all my practice I am not | 
aware of such being the case, excepting where 
provision for gas-pipes is necessary; but all 
columns, caps, and bases, as well as heavy 
pilasters, have “ Lewis-holes” in top of them, for 
the purpose of hoisting and fixing, which holes do 
not generally exceed 8 in. or 10 in. deep. 
Neither do I quite agree with your correspond- 
ent as regards the beds being “perfectly 
smooth.” Most assuredly they should be per- 
fectly straight and closely axed. In fixing 
sheet-lead between the joints, it should not be 
jess than 9 in. or 10 in. wide, and not within 
1} in. of the outer edge of the column, and of 
not less substance than six pounds weight to the 
superficial foot. J. 8. 








DOES IRRIGATION PAY? 


THE area of land under irrigation in the north- 
west provinces of India during the Rubbee 
season of last year was as follows :— 


1869-9. 
Ganges Canal ............ccccccssessesees 797,219 acres 
Eastern Jumna Canal ............... 203,692 ,, 
SIOGIIGED ncceascccmrenongnevageane ss 10,494 =, 
Bareilly and Teraee Canals ......... 37,890 ,, 
ee 1,049,295 ,, 


The importance of these works is strikingly 
exemplified in these figures, which are given by 
the Indian Economist, which concludes that but 
for these canals 1,050,000 acres of land under 
cultivation would have been barren through 
drought. Now an acre of irrigated land in the 
north-west, continues our authority, will produce 





irrigated an abundant supply of food for 3,000,000 


| fight that I doubt not you will allow one of the 


persons for a whole year. The average price of 
wheat, moreover, throughout the provinces for 
some weeks past had been about 10 seers the 
rupee. Thus the irrigation of this million of 
acres has resulted in a crop of food of the money 
value of 8,000,000/. sterling :— 

Acres. Ib. wheat. Ib. 

1,050,000 x 1,500 x 20 per rupee = Rs. 78,750,000 

Now here, he adds, is a very simple sum in 
arithmetic, and yet how slow we all are to learn it. 
The total cost of the whole Gangetic system of 
irrigation has been, if we remember rightly, about 
2,000,0001. sterling, and here it is recouped four 
times over in a single season of drought. In 
addition to this million of acres under irrigation 
for the rubbee crop, there were 326,114 acres 
irrigated for the khureef harvest, a total area 


cases of illness, preventible under better sani- 
tary conditions. Daring the winter months, when 
every occupied sitting-room has its fire, and all 
means of ingress for external air are closed, a 
sort of exhausting action takes place, and the 
foul gas from under the basement floor and ill- 
devised connexions, is sucked up and passed 
through the rooms and the lungs of their occu- 
pants, to supply the place of the air ascending 
the chimneys. This is no fancy, but an un- 
pleasant experience I have myself enjoyed. 
Surely such a state of things only requires to 
be understood for householders to take steps to 
remedy it. Itis of no use to trust to the respecta- 
bility or position of your landlord. The class of 
houses I refer to are erected by 8 
builders, whose only care is that the cost 
shall be kept down, and that the houses shall 





of 1,375,409 acres for the two crops. What pro- 
portion of this land would have been absolutely 
barren but for the canal works, we are not told. | 
Let the State but retain its interest in the land, | 
concludes the Economist, and the time will come | 
when we may obtain 50,000,000. a year from it, | 
with as much ease as we now do 20,000,0001.,— | 
a very arithmetical sort of fact, which a troop of | 
Indian statesmen find it impossible to master. _ 

| 


| 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF GOOD | 
HOUSES. 


Srr,—No apology is required for addressing | 
the Builder on the question of sanitary improve. | 
ment. You have so long been a general in the | 


rank and file, a full private, to fire a shot in the 
cause. 

Beginning where things were at the worst, | 
your labours were directed to the amelioration | 
of the condition of the poor in the dark and con- 
fined alleys of this great metropolis; and for 
whatever improvement has been effected, you 
may fairly take a large share of credit. 

I want you to help now to stir up an agitation 
in favour of a higher class, namely, the occupants 
of the terraces, places, and villas of the suburbs. 
So far as the sanitary condition of their dwell- 
ings is concerned, this class is at the mercy of 
the builder and landlord. Feeling strongly on 
the subject, I will not risk drawing on my 
imagination, but will describe the state of things 
actually existing in the house I occupy,—a house 
built within the last five years, and finished with | 


all the “ latest improvements.” 
Finding that there were unmistakable “ sewer | 
smells,” both upstairs and down, I made a! 
thorough examination, and discovered, to begin | 
with, that the drain ran right under the house from 
front to back, and that not even ordinary precan- | 
tions had been taken to make the pipe-joints tight. | 
The waste-pipe to the sinkstone in the scullery was 
(supposed to be) protected at the top by an 
ordinary bell-trap, and its discharging end was. 
passed just through the flags and delivered into 
an open 9-in. brick shaft, built above a square 





junction on the drain-pipe. To allow the gas to 


spread under all the basement floors, half bricks 


have an attractive appearance. Such unimpor- 
tant details as drains are left tothe tender mercies 
of some old navvy, who takes them to do by the 
piece, and the connexions to a plumber, whose 
faith is built onabell-trap. If cistern overflows 
are ostensibly protected by the orthodox syphon 
bend, it is a delusion, because the waterworks 
companies have the power to inflict a fine in case 
the ball-cock is so “ set” that the water rung 


| away by the overflow at the time itis coming in 


by the service, that though the syphon is there, 
the water is absent, and no trap is made. What 
is imperatively wanted, sir, is an amendment of 
our building byelaws, by which district surveyors 
shall have power to enforce the execution of 
honse-drainage works in accordance with sound 
principles. pig 

In these days of sanitary commissions and 
social science congresses, it is a disgrace that the 
dwellings of the middle and higher classes of 
London, should be the breeding-places of fever ; 
and it is high time that all medical officers 
and inspectors of nuisances should deserve, by 
their exhibition of zeal, the epithet “ Sanitary 
Mad,” bestowed by a wise member of the St. 
Pancras Vestry on one of their officials. a 





SANITARY CONDITION OF GLASGOW 
AND BRISTOL. 


Last week a deputation from the Sanitary 
Committee of Glasgow, with Dr. M‘Gill, one of 
their medical officers, and Mr. _Ellison, their 
inspector of cleansing, visited Bristol, and had 
an interview with the committee of the Board 
of Health of that city, with a view to learn the 
sanitary arrangements adopted in Bristol. At 
three p.m. the high sheriff, Alderman Proctor, 
entertained the deputation, the Mayor of Bristol, 
and the committee of the Board of Health, at a 
sumptuous luncheon at the Royal Hotel, when 
sentiments of reciprocal respect and good wishes 
were exchanged between the members and 
officers of the two sanitary committees. The 
Lord Provost of Glasgow intended to be one of 
the deputation, but was prevented by an engage- 
ment in London in connexion with the visit of 
the King of the Belgians. The deputation 


were left out of the sleeper walls and partitions during their stay visited several of the poorest 


at certain intervals. 


Two pipes ahead of the localities in the city, and expressed themselves 


sink-stone branch, another junction received the highly pleased with the sanitary arrangements 


overflow from the scullery cistern, the pipe being 


of the Board of Health. Such exchange of 


carried up without even an ordinary syphon ~ . . ae : teanit 

bend. Together, these neat little arrangements ——— aap maccmsnertomnaine ef 
fully accounted for the smells in the basement. | > pati ng cities, and it is highly desirable 
On the ground floor, there is a water-closet ; that such practical authorities should “‘ compare 


above it, on the first, a bath-room; and above | 
that again, a cistern supplying both with water. | 
The bath waste and overflow, and the cistern | 
overflow, were connected with the head of the 

soil-pipe behind the closet trap. Here, then, was 

another direct flue ventilating the sewers into my 

bath-room, and accounting for thesickening odour 

there experienced. I had these things set right 

by taking all the waste and overfiow pipes intoa 

trap outside the house, so arranged as to cut off 
all connexion between the inside and the drains. 

The man whom my landlord sent to do the work 
assured me that many of the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood were similarly drained, as he himself 
had had the doing of them; and from further 
inquiry, I am satisfied that not only is this not 
an exceptional case, but an example of an almost 
universal rule. Could anything possibly be de- 

vised better calculated to bring our houses into 

the condition of the notorious infirmary wards of 
the St. Pancras workhouse ? 

_ With a cistern overflow on the same floor, in 
direct communication with the sewer, the air 
breathed in sleeping-chambers must of necessity 
become highly polluted during the night, and to 
this may doubtless be attributed hundreds of 





notes” more frequeatly. It is to be hoped that 
the deputation will make public the result of 
their observations. 








TELEGRAPH SYMBOLS. 


Tue advantages of a system of telegraphy, 
have been widely advocated by the Press. Pab- 
licity and mutilation of telegrams and telegraphic 
matter are two evils in the present system, which, 
it seemsstrange, have never yet been abolished by 
the use of a regular cypher or secret code for the 
transmission of messages. Recently, however, 
the Postmaster-General decided in sanctioning 
for the use of the public a namerical telegraph 
code. This is Major Bolton’s code, which did 
good service during the campaign in Abyssinia, 
and is now in use by the military and naval 
services. The system of the code consists in an 
alphabetical list of sentences numbered, as is like- 
wise the page upon which they stand. The entire 
of our language has been, it is asserted, collected 
together in this way, so that a person is able 
to code an ordinary message of twenty words 
into a couple of Bolton groups, or ten figures. 
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There is also . -)«lling code, for rendering 
Proper names ar. «:20mmon words, and an ar- 
rangement of syn 0's to express decimals, frae- 
tions, stops, &e. The code book is a key or 
dictionary of a langueye. The pages are num- 
bered in consecutive «der, and also the lines of 
each page, and when it is desired to send a 
message, all that is necessary is to transmit the 
number or numbers, referring to the page and 
line in the code where is to be found the letter, 
word, or sentence which the correspondent is to 
be acquainted with. 








THE MATERIAL FOR MEMORIAL 
TABLETS. 

I HAVE recently been trying various experi- 
ments in the construction of tablets of a 
permanent, indestructible, and, so far as 
practicable, an ornamental character, for street 
nomenclature and other purposes. I may briefly 
mention that among other methods which I have 
tried, the most durable and useful seems to me to 
be that of stamping letters out of silicate of iron 
and pressing them upon zinc plates, which upon 
exposure to the air become perfectly united and 
extremely hard. Forbetter preservation (although 





not essentially necessary) from the mirkiness 
of the London atmosphere, I encase the whole | 
in azinc case prefaced with common glass, which | 
renders them air-tight, water-tight, and anti- 
corrosive; and, as regards legibility, equal to 
any tablets for the purpose yet brought under 
public notice, and at a considerably reduced cost. 

It may be urged that the liability of glass 
exposed in a public thoroughfare to breakage 
would form the chief objection in the con- 
struction of street tablets, but the same objection — 
might be raised with regard to the construction | 
of street lanterns, &c., irrespective of the penalty 
attaching to the wilful destruction. 

In appearance these tablets resemble, as 
nearly as possible, the enamelled iron tablets 
now in use, which, owing to the contraction and 
expansion of the iron by the fluctuation of heat 
and cold, the exposure to damp (more especially 
fog), together with the costliness of their con- 
struction, are to some extent objectionable. 

I have ventured to address you on this subject 
presuming that it may, perhaps, afford some 
information, or be made in some way applicable | 
to the purposes of memorial tablets. 

W. 8S. Braine. | 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


| 


At the last meeting of this society, December | 
lst, Mr. W. H. Picton called special attention to | 
the fact that the publication of the Dictionary 
of Architecture, which had been partially in 
abeyance for some time, was being resumed, and 
it was expected that it would be carried on 
with more rapidity than formerly. The promo- 
ters of the Dictionary were desirous to receive 
the support, in the way of subscriptions, of all 
who were interested in the art which it was to 
illustrate. Mr. C. H. Beloe read a paper, illus- 
trated by diagrams, descriptive of the new 
works of the Rhyl District Water Company, 
now in ss, and in which some peculiar 
difficulties had to be encountered, owing to the 
geological formation of the site, and the heavy 
gradients on which some of the pipe lines had 
to be laid. 








FIRE! 


Six,—Without wishing to find fault with any 
particular person, I beg to ask whether it 
really is not time that some serious inquiries 
should be made as to the most expeditious and 
best mode of extinguishing fires in the metro- 
polis. I happened to be at a fire that took place 
in the Brompton-road within this week, when 
two large shops thrown into one, with four 
stories above each shop, and the large stock of a 
linendraper, were consumed. I was not there 
till after the shops were fully on fire, yet for 
quite half an hour after there was no other but 
a hand-power engine. The Life Guards were 
there, but they either would not or could not get 
into play. However, when the whole of the 
ground and first floors were in full blaze, other 
engines arrived, and the system seemed to be to 
try and extinguish the fire at the lowest part, 
instead of playing upon the highest part, when 
the lower part would then receive the surplus 
water. As it was, the houses were seen to 
barn upwards, story by story, till the roofs fell 





in, and burnt themselves out. Surely some 


reasonable men could meet and settle rules to 
guide the firemen in extinguishing fires, instead 
of increasing them by draughts below. 

The course pursued on the night in question 
was certainly not the way to tackle such a 
terrific enemy. 8. 


FOREIGN JOINERS’ WORK FOR 
ENGLAND. 


Siz,—I notice a memorandum in your last, to the effect 
that some of the joinery for St. Thomas’s Hospital was 
made in Sweden. Will you allow me to add that I have 
site cutented @ large order for windows for the same 

ing. 

Touching the concluding paragraph (that the Swedish 
work is cheaper than work made at home), I would observe 








that I have just received orders for a second and larger | 


uantity of windows, and that for this order the Swedish 
rm referred to estimated against me, and lost it, 
W. H. Lasogruss, 








A NAME FOR THE STREET BY THE 
MANSION-HOUSE. 


A CORRESPONDENT, “ W. H.,” writes :— 


I have seen it mentioned that the authorities are in | 
want of a fitting name for the new street leading to the | 


Mansion-house. I am, I confess, surprised at there being 
7 doubt whatsoever as to what the name should be. 

n ali London there is not a street that I know of—I am 
certain no atreet of importance—named after the greatest 
name in all literature, ‘ Shakspeare Walk” was named 


after a Mr. S, of the last century—pot after the immortal | 
bard. The new street must pass quite close to the house | 


in St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, which occupies the site of the 
house which belonged to Shakspeare’s own self. Are not 
the contracts connected therewith in the City Museum ? 
Could you not advocate the appellation? Some years 

I made a pilgrimage to the court in which the house pra 


A boy, seeming to understand what must necessarily be | 
the object of my search, pointed to a house, saying, ‘* That | 


is the house, sir.”’ 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
Sr1z,—With reference to the subject of technical educa- 


| tion, the meeting held at the Royal School of Mines, 


Jermyn-street, some time ago, was called a failure, I must 
admit; but there is no effect without acause. Had there 
been a lecture by any of the doctors or professors on any 
scientific subject, it is a proved fact that the theatre would 
have been crowded, and many sent away that it would 
have been impossible to admit. I think that the meetirig 
was called for the purpose of inducing persons to become 
members of working-men’s clubs, at 2s. 6d. each, irre- 
spective of character or calling, Circumstances prove 
that the working classes are settling to more solid work, as 
the attendance at the lectures last winter at the Royal 
School of Mines shows that where there is anything good to 
be heard, where there is anyreal knowledge to be obtained, 


| at any time when the working classes have !eisure, there you 


will find them. But ‘‘ Reasoner” must not look to the 
employers of labour in this country to promote the cause 
of technical education. It is not to their interest to do so. 
If the capitalists, the wealthy consumers, do not look to 
their own interest, and join with the workers who produce 
the articles they require, they must bear the consequence ; 
they must be prepared to admit into their associations, 
to expect the friendly greeting in Rottea Row of some 


| persons whom, only a few years back, they looked upon as 


their menials. That is the case at the present day. Em- 
ployers and others have acquired their wealth at the 
a of the capitalists and the workmen alike. 
Ad 


asoner” shows truly that good workmen are frequently | 
discharged, and spoilers of materials kept on. Who pay | 
for that? The employers. But who pays the employers? | 
The capitalists, to be sure, 80, therefore, you will see the | 


necessity of the capitalist acquiring a good technical 
education ; it will therefore be obvious who will be parties 
benefited by a good system of technical education, the 
capitalist and the real producer, or workman. 

Avex. Kay, 


BRITON’S FARM UNDERDRAINAGE, 
HORNCHURCH, ROMFORD, ESSEX. 


S1n,—For the above, tenders were invited for the con- 
struction of the same, for which twe've estimates were 
submitted, varying from 630/, to 290/., the ‘ engineer’s” 
being 350/., and No.9 in the list of estimates being also 3501., 
who submitted a second estimate, which came between 
Nos. 11 and 12 estimates, and has been accepted. Now, 
I ask, if fair play has been exercised after the trouble and 
expense taken by contractors, why should No. 10, like those 
below, being responsible and competent persons to have 
carried out the works, have been set aside, otherwise than 
through partiality. Your giving publicity to the above 
will greatly oblige A ComMPETITOR. 








ANOTHER SITE FOR THE GREAT 
LONDON FISH MARKET. 


Six,—The very best site for a new general fish-market 
would be the water part of St. Katharine’s Docks, All 
sites which are not upon the river side are o 


for the purpose; as, though 60 per cent. in wemtest - 
fish now come to London by railway, it is certain that in | 

a hee years’ time, when improvements are carried out in | Barlow, sculptor. 
ships so as to increase their speed to erhaps thirty or 


even fifty miles an hour, nearly ail the fis will come again 
by water as it did twenty years ago. The up-river docks 
cannot stand against the down-river docks; and while the 
buildings of St. Katharine’s Dock- might still be used as 
bonded warehouses, the water part of the St. Katharine’s 
Docks might with advantage to the amalgamated dock 
companies be sold, and on it a grand market built. It 
would be close to the projected Tower Bridge, and 
so would be very convenient for the dwellers in south 
London; it would be close to the Blackwall branch of the 
Great Eastern Railway, by which @ deal of fish comes; 
and it would be close to the Tower-hill statron of the 


Underground Railway. Any man who takes a map (and 
without a map it is impossible to understand the matter), 
and looks at it with an unprejudiced eye, must see that 
this is of all others the best spot for the great London 
Fish-market. Nightingale-lane shouid be done away with, 
and thrown into the dock property ; and a road should be 
made right across the proposed site, commencing in Lower 
East Smithfield, just west of Burr-street, and coming out 
in Upper East Smithfield, somewhere about what is now 
the principal entrance (not the office entrance) of St. 
erine’s Docks, F. D. W. 








MIRRORS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


I was not aware, until I read the letter of Mr. F. RB. 
Wilson, in your impression of the 27th, that mirrors had 
ever been used as adecoration in a Medieval church, As 

isa precedent for such a mode of decoration, it 
| not be out of place in me to state that I have long enter- 
tained the idea that small mirrors might be so used. In 
| the finial of a spire, for example, they might be made to 





| play @ brilliant part, as, when the sun’s rays struck upon 
| them, — would glitter like gems. Suppose the finial to 
| take the form of a cross, I would insert a mirror of about 


| 6 in. in diameter at the intersection, and one of about 3 in. 
| diameter at the extremities of the three upper limbs. They 
| would require to be framed in the metal, and secured 
| against rain penetrating to the back, and washing off the 
| quicksilver. W. G, 8. 








DOBROYD CASTLE. 


Str,—With reference to the roof of Dobroyd Castle, 
| we beg to state that the whole of the building has been 
covered by us in thick Vieille Montagne zine. The zinc- 
work to sunlights was also executed by us. 
J. W. Tytar & Co. 


*," Mr. James Davis, of Malvern Wells, also writes to 
“ yegret that he is not noticed as the builder.” His name 
appears in the lines we printed. Mr. John Underwood 
wishes it to be known that he executed the carving and 
modelling. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


| THe Metropolitan Railway Company have at 
| length decided upon running workmen’s trains at 

| more convenient hours, and with extended privi- 
' leges to the holders of the tickets. This will be 
felt as a great boon by those who are compelled 
to reside in the suburbs. It is also intended to 
reduce the fares between some of the stations on 
the Brompton and Westminster line. 

The first ten locomotives ever built in Russia 
have just been completed at the works of Herrn 
von Struve, at Kolomna, near Moscow. It is said 
that no pecuniary assistance on the part of the 
Government was required by these gentlemen for 
this purpose. 

It is estimated that by the end of the year 
1869 there will be laid in the United States, in 
round numbers, 110,000 tons of steel rails, equal 
to 1,100 miles of steel road; and of this amount 
about 36,000 tons (equal to 360 miles) will be 
laid during the present season. These rails are 
in use on more than fifty different roads, and are 

partly of American, principally of English, and 
| to a small extent, of Prussian, manufacture. 





MONUMENTAL. 


Bust of Lord Palmerston for Harrow.—A 
massive pedestal of Cornish serpentine has just 
been placed in the library at Harrow; and on it 
_will be placed a bust of the late Lord Pal- 
|merston. The stone is from the quarries of 
| Lord Falmouth, near the Lizard. It is of a dark 
| ground, with bright red figure, and contrasts 
| with the white statuary marble of the bust. On 
|the front of the pedestal is the word “ Pal- 
| merston ” in large gilt letters, and on the oppo- 
| site side, “ Presented by W. Grant, 1869.” The 
| pedestal was manufactured by Mr. John Murphy, 

of the Penzance Serpentine works. This is the 
third pedestal of the same material which Mr. 
Murphy has made for the same place. 

Torquay.— An elaborate canopy in wrought 
iron has been completed for the tomb of the 
Rendle family in the Stoke Gabriei Church of 
Torquay, by Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, & 
Barnards. 

A Poet's Monument at Leek—A memorial 
cross will shortly be erected in Horton church- 
yard to the memory of George Heath, poet, by 
the subscriptions of his friends. It has been 





bjectionable | designed by his friend, H. Wilson Foster, of 


| Kensington, and is in course of execution by Mr. 
It is a shaft, 9 ft. 8 in. high, 
on a plinth of one block, surmounted by 
an ornate cross, 3 ft. wide and 16 in. thick, in 
‘the centre of which is the sacred monogram, 
| surrounded by a wreath of bay-leaves in relief. 
| Up the shaft runs a sunken panel, containing 
ithe inscription, in old English, with red capitals. 
|'The front of the column and the three wings of 
the cross are ornamented with carved arabesques 
|in relief. It will be executed in the hardest 
| Kerridge stone, polished. The inseription is as 
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follows, the lines being a quotation from one of 
the deceased’s poems :— 

“Erected in memory of Geo. Heath, of Gratton, who, 
with few aids, developed in these Moorlands poetic powers 
of great promise, but who, stricken by consumption, after 
five years’ suffering, fell a victim to disease May 5th, 
1869, aged 25 years. 

His life is a fragment, a broken clue— 

His harp had a musical string or two; 

The tension was great, and it sprang and flew, 
And a few brief strains—a scatter’d few— 

Are al] that remain to mortal view, 

Of the marvellous song the young man knew.” 


Monument to King William I. of Holland.—A 
national monument in honour of William of 
Orange, first King of the Netherlands, has long 
been in course of erection at the Hague, and has 
now been inaugurated by the King and Queen of 
Holland, in the presence of the diplomatic corps, 
a large gathering of the nobility of the country, 
and an immense concourse of spectators. Two 
flights of stone steps lead up to an extensive base- 
ment area, on which is erected a pedestal support- 
ing astatueof King William I. andsomeallegorical 
figures. The sides of the pedestals are adorned 
with relievos of the most important events in the 
king’s life, and amongst them is one of the land- 
ing, while he was Prince of Orange, at Scheven- 


cured from Mr. W. Godwin, of Lugwardine ; the 
metalwork from Skidmore’s Art Manufactures 
Company, Coventry ; and the stone carving was 
done by Mr. Earp, of London. The total cost of 
the alterations amounts to 2751. 

Sutton.—The charch here has been re-opened 
by the bishop of the diocese. The edifice has 
been renovated. The west gallery has been 
removed, and the tower-arch opened, and the 
whole area of the building is seated with open 
benches. A stone pulpit, with the panels filled 
with alabaster oarved figures, stands at the 
entrance to the chancel. Choir-seats and organ 
are placed in the chancel. The altar, which is 
8 ft. 6 in. long, has a green frontal, embroidered. 

Strood.—The new church of St. Mary has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Rochester. The 
building is in the Early English style, with nave, 
chancel, and side aisles, the entire length being 
98 ft. and the width 48 ft., with a tower and 
spire at the west end. The architect was Mr. 
Arthur W. Blomfield, and the contractors were 
Messrs. Foord & Sons. The church is built of 
Kentish rag, with freestone dressings. The 
entire cost of the church, with the sum appro- 
priated for the endowment, was about 10,0001. 
Accommodation is provided for 500. 








ingen, from her Majesty’s ship Warrior, on the 
3lst March, 1813, after an exile of nineteen years. 
An officer of this ship, Vice-Admiral Sir William 
H. Hall, K.C.B., who was a midshipman at the | 
time of the prince’s return, was specially | 
invited to be present at the inauguration cere- | 
mony, and he was accompanied by the Hon. Lady | 
Hall, who, it happens, is the daughter of the 
captain who commanded the Warrior when she 
performed this service ;—viz., the Hon. George 
Byng, the sixth Viscount Torrington. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Clapton, N.—A limited competition for the 
new Christ Church, at Clapton, has just taken 
place, Messrs. Brooks, Dolman, Truefitt, Wig- 
ginton & Morris, and Tanner & Stone, being the 
competing architects. After several meetings, 
the building committee selected the design 
“Sine Dubio,” by Messrs. Wigginton & Morris, 
who will carry out the works. 

Printers’ Almshouses.—At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the council of the “ Printers’ Almshouse 
Pension Corporation,” held on Tuesday last, for 
the purpose of appointing an architect for the 
additional wings to almshouses at Wood-green, 


Pedmore.—The church of Pedmore, a small 


parish adjoining Stourbridge, has long stood in 


need of restoration, and of late had become so 
dilapidated that a few weeks ago the greater 
part of it was taken down, for the purpose of 
rebuilding. The structure contained some Nor- 
man work in the chancel arch, south doorway, 
and other portions ; Early English in the chancel, 


born in Liverpool in 1788, and was the eldest son 
of a well-to-do corn-merchant of that town. He 
only died in March last, so that he lived to the 
goodly age of 81. The contents of the volume 
under notice first appeared in a series of articles, 
by Mr. Robert Smiles, in the Railway News, 
and have now been reprinted for private cir- 
culation. 





Vegetable Physiology; in a Series of Easy Lessons. 
By Evwin Lanxester, M.D., F.R.S. London: 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 


Tus little treatise was written as part of a series 
of lessons for reading in schools; and although 
it does not appear to have been newly written, 
the preface shows that it has been revised by 
Dr. Lankester, and printed separately from trea- 
tises by other authors along with which it first 
appeared in print. It is illustrated with dia- 
grams, and forms an instractive and interesting 
outline of vegetable physiology. The rising 
generation owe much to Dr. Lankester. 





Pictorial Scenes from Pilgrim’s Progress. Drawn 
by Craupge Reicnier Conver. London: Hod. 
der & Stoughton, 1869. 


Tue immortal tinker of Bedford never dreamed, 
great dreamer as he was, that men would go on, 
generation after generation, setting forth his 
work and seeking to illustrate it by pencil, 
brush, and graver. So, however, it is; and so 
with little doubt it will long continue to be. 
The last illustrator,—-at least, he was so yester- 
day,—Mr. Claude Conder, gives a series of 





and the rest fifteenth century. On the tympa- 
,num of the door is a crowned figure in the act 
|of benediction, supposed to be the Deity, or the 
Saviour, surrounded by the vesica piscis and 
‘symbols of the four Evangelists. Others have 
thought that the central figure was meant 
either for a bishop or king of Mercia, as it is 
difficult to say whether the headcovering is an 
ecclesiastical or regal device. This curious relic 


vated building, as will also be the chancel arch 


and tower. According to estimate, the cost of | 


the rebuilding will be about 3,0001., and one-half 
of this amount has been granted by the feoffees 
of Oldswinford Hospital, who are the patrons of 
the living and owners of the manor. The sum of 
1,2001. has also been raised by subscription, so 
that there are only 3001. deficient at present. 
| Great Yarmouth.—The south-west pinnacle of 


the design of Mr. Charles Bell, of Craven-street, the great church of St. Nicholas has been com- 
Charing-cross, was selected out of the five de- pleted. From want of sufficient fands, the resto- | 
signs sent in competition ; and under his super- ration committee has been compelled, reluc- 
intendence, the work will be proceeded with tantly, to postpone the completion of the angle- 
forthwith. | tower, which, rising in a straight line of 70 ft. 
|from the ground, forms a feature in the design, 
TA OW | both of the south aisle, now under restoration, | 
CHUROH-BUILDING NEWS. }and also of the west front of the church. The 
Bilston.—St. Leonard’s Church has been re- | ladies of Yarmouth determined to raise the sum 
opened for divine service. The work of improve- of 200l., in order to complete the tower. Con- 
ment has been confined as yet to the rearrange- tributions rapidly flowed in from eighty donors 
ment of the former chancel, and a portion of the and collectors. A small balance remains in 
nave immediately adjoining, for the purpose of hand, and farther donations will be applied 
completing the requirements, which the in- | towards the restoration of the second of the four 
sufficient space originally provided had hitherto | pinnacles of the west front. At the point where 
rendered impracticable. The original chancel the work thus carried out by the ladies’ fund was 
(of about 11 ft. in depth) has been extended | commenced, it is proposed to insert the following 








pictorial dreams, with imaginative backgrounds, 
‘in chromolithography, in a manner founded on 
‘that of M. Doré, The first, “ Yonder Shining 
Light,” is immeasurably the best of the series, 
and raises hopes which are scarcely fulfilled by 
some of the others. Our second favourite is 
“Out of the Wilderness,” with its suggestive 
expanse of wood and high horizon. They show 
much poetic feeling. 


of Norman work is to be preserved in the reno- | 





VARIORUM. 


“ TWICKENHAM DralNnaGE: Report on aproposed 
System. By H. M. Ramsay, Sarveyor to the 
Local Board.” By the system here proposed, the 
sewage of the parish of Twickenham would be 
collected to a point of outfall on land near to 


|Marsh Farm, and would be available whether 


under a system for irrigation, filtration, or deodo- 
risation. The surveyor proposes the separation 
of the rainfall from the sewage. If deodo- 
risation should be resolved upon, the milk 
of lime process is what he advises ; and pumping 
power and settling tanks are provided for. The 
outfall sewer, according to the plan, is so ar- 
ranged or laid down as to levels, that it could 
be extended to any other point deemed desirable 
for working on the irrigation system, and with- 
out any alteration in branch or other sewers. The 
report is accompanied by a key plan of the pro- 
posed scheme. “ Transactions of the Institu- 
tion of Engineers in Scotland: 13:h Session, 
1869-70.” This portion of these Transactions 
contains papers on the Denburn Valley Railway ; 
by Mr. G. 8. Hird, C.E.; and on some Improve- 





_ments in the Scantlings of Iron Steam-vessels ; 


by Mr. John Price; besides the report of the 


westward about 10 ft. into the nave, where its | inscription :—“ To the glory of God. This south- | 


line of limit is marked all round by a stone step ; | 
thus raising the new portion of the “ chancel” 
{as it may be termed), upon a platform to that 
height above the general level of the floor of the 
church. Upon this platform are arranged the 
new choir seats, which face north and south on 
each side of the central passage; and on the 
south side is placed the prayer-desk; while 
against the northern corner of the chancel arch 
stands a new pulpit, erected as a memorial of 
the late Bishop Lonsdale. The altar-rail is also 
new—partly of oak and partly of metal; and 
from it rise two ornamental gas standards, with 
branch lights, which serve to light the chancel. 
Other gas-standards are fixed in convenient 
positions, to serve for the choir seats generally. 


west tower was restored by the ledies of Great 


| Yarmouth. 1869.” 








Pooks Receibed, 


Memoir of the late Henry Booth, of the Liverpool 
and Manchester, and afterwards of the London 
and North-Western Railway. By Ropert 
Suites. London: Printed for private circula- 
tion by Wyman & Sons, 75, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 

THis is an interesting memoir of one of those 

far-seeing, long-headed men, to whom, after the 

inventors and maturers of the locomotive, the 





{ron scroll-work is introduced into the open 
fronts of the book-desks on each side of the 
central passage. On the several floors there is 
an intermixture of pattern-tiles with red and 
plain ones, and with the occasional introduction 
of glazed tiles, and black glazed strips, ranged 
in zigzags, and lighted up by white squares at 
the angles, as within the altar-rail. The work 
generally has been carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. J. D. 
Wyatt, of London, architect. Messrs. G. & 
F. Higham, of Wolverhampton, were the con- 
tractors. The tiles for the paving were pro- 


world is indebted for one of its most wonderful 
agents of progress,—the railway. Without the 
support of enlightened men of business and 
capital, what could even a Stephenson have 
done towards the establishment of the railway 
system? Mr. Booth was a leading man in the 
locomotive trial on the Manchester and Liver- 
pool Railway, and in the promotion of that line 
generally ; the result being the establishment of 
the modern railway system. His long and useful 
public life was mainly devoted to the promotion 
of railway interests, and his name was well 


Council; introductory remarks by the Presi- 
dent, Professor Rankine, C.E.; and a number 
of plates, illustrative of the papers read. 
—— “Statistics of Invention; illustrating 
the Policy of a Patent Law. Part II. of a 
Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, 
M.P. By Henry Dircks, C.E., &c. London: 
Spon.” Mr. Dircks here ably advocates the cause 
of the inventors, and attacks those who wish to 
pick their pockets of the fruits of their brain-work. 
——“How to make Money by Patents. By 
Charles Barlow. London: Barlow & Clare, 
Office for Patents, Chancery-lane.”’ Although 
this pamphlet is liable to be regarded as a trade 
book, promotive of the business of a patent agent, 
still it contains much wholesome advice to in- 
ventors and would-be patentees; and shows 
how valuable and lucrative many inventions 
have been to the patentees and inventors; 
and how best to proceed in order to secure 
similar results even under our very defective 
and obstructive, but improvable patent law.—— 
“The People’s Guide to the new Law of 
Bankruptcy, &c., written in plain English. 
Houlston & Wright, Paternoster-row.” This is a 
timely and useful, as well as a cheap guide. It 
behoves all who are liable to pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and some among them who have knavish 








known to the public in that connexion. He was 


desires to cheat their creditors, to know how 
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the new law may affect them; for it is in some 
respects very different from the old. For four- 
pence sterling they can now ascertaiu this from 
Houlston & Wright.——“ Whittaker’s Almanack 
for 1869. Office, 12, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 
row.” This is an excellent almanac of nearly 400 
pages, Containing, besides the almanac proper, 
with the usual astronomical and other phenomena, 
also a large amount of information respecting 
the government, finances, ion, commerce, 
and general statistics of the British Empire 
throughout the world, with some notice of other 
countries, &¢.——“ Notes on the Geology of 
Powys Land. By W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., 
F.R.S., &. No.1.” This is the first portion of 
a paper reprinted from the “ Montgomeryshire 
Collections” issued by the Powys-land Club. 
It contains a popular account of the geological 
features of the vicinity of Welshpool.—— 
‘“* Golden Arrows” is the title of the Christmas 
number of the Quiver, and contains for sixpence 
a large amount of pleasant reading. The last of 
the stories, ‘“‘ Marion Lee’s Good Work,” by the 
author of the wonderfully popular “ Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam” (Mrs. Henry Mackarness), 
will commend itself to many of our readers. It 
tells in a charmiogly simple manner how a little 


Pantomime Architecture.—Very season- 
able, indeed, are the revelations made by a select 
committee of the House of Commons on the 
sources of authority in matters of public archi- 
tecture in the great metropolis. The report of 
this committee is fall of hints for the scene- 
painter; and perhaps those adventurous artistes 
might easily obtain a loan of the photographs 
that were submitted to the committee, to furnish 
hints for comic scenes in the coming Christmas 
festivities. One of these, produced by Mr. Cole, 
showed the railway-bridge across Ludgate-hill, 
with a breadth of wall advertisements, and 
Alderman Waithman’s monument, the bridge 
blotting St. Paul’s Cathedral out of the view, 
“@ sort of thing for a pantomime.” London 
abounds with architectural anomalies and ab- 
surdities of the same sort, and we did not need 
a Parliamentary committee to remind us of them. 
But the committee has done good service never- 
theless, for it has placed solemnly on record, in 
the most emphatic manner possible, the too 
well-established fact that in matters architec. 
tural London is as much without a government 
as it is in matters political and social. Although 
such trite examples are set before us in the re- 
port, it is impossible to be angry. It is like a 
mirror in which, while looking at ourselves, the 


Mew Lighthouse Apparatus.—In the 
Lochindaal Lighthouse, in the island of Islay, 
Argyleshire, Messrs. Stevenson, the engineers 
to the Northern Lighthouses, have introduced 
dioptric prisms of a new form. They are de- 
scribed in the “ Transactions of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts,” by Professor Swan 
and Mr. Thomas Stevenson. The light which 
passes behind the flame has hitherto been sent 
forward by two optical agents, so as to mingle 
with the front light, and thus to reach the eye 
of the mariner; but the object is now effected 
for part of the upper core of rays by means of 
the new prisms alone, so that one agent is saved, 
and the loss of light by absorption and super- 
ficial reflection is prevented. The prisms act by 
refraction and total reflection, and they consist 
of glass of the ordinary index of refraction. By 
means of these prisms and a spherical mirror, 
the whole of the back light is sent forward. 
They can be modified in various ways to suit the 
requirements of different localities. 


The New Workhouse, Hertford. — At 
a recent meeting of the Hertford Board of 
Guardians, a letter was read from the Poor- 
law Board, which stated that the inspector 
had reported that the Hertford Workhouse 








helpless peasant-girl bai! a church, and it incul- 
cates the value of faith and perseverance. The 
events follow each other so naturally that the | 
result seems quite probable. The story, like the | 
rest of the book, is prettily illustrated.—The | 
same author has added to her “ Sunbeam Stories” | 
(Lockwood & Co.) a pretty little tale, under the | 
title “ Married and Settled.”——The title of | 
“The Boy’s Home Book” (Lockwood) sounds a 
little too mech like an endeavour to confase it 
with a well-known standard work of the same 
character. However, it is a smart little volume, | 
pleasingly illustrated. 








Miscellanea. 


A Pre-Historic Pompeii.— Under this title | 
the Revue des Deux Mondes publishes an article | 
by M. F. Fouque on some underground villages | 
discovered in the small Island of Therasia, 
adjoining Santorin, of volcanic notoriety, in the | 
Greek Archipelago. The writer affirms that we | 
have here a distinct proof, not only that the 
human race may be traced in the quarternary | 


supremely stupid.—City Press. 


New Mode of Setting Boilers.—Several 
boilers in Sheffield have been set upon a new 
plan. By a simple arrangement of fire-clay 
plates, says the Sheffield Independent, s0 managed 
as not to contract the capacity of the flue at any 
single point, the gases, after being thoroughly 
intermixed, are at four successive stages in their 
progress throngh the flue, thrown, in thin 
streams, against the surface of the boiler. No 
part of the gases can escape this repeated 
forcibly contact with the boiler, and in the pro- 
cess the heat they contain is so thoroughly ex- 
tracted and absorbed that the result obtained, 
as proved by careful tests, is the evaporation of 





the best modes of setting previously in use. The 
patentees, we understand, guarantee a saving 
of 25 per cent. The apparatus has the addi- 


tional advantage of being an effective smoke- | 


consumer. The plan is applicable to any class 
of bviler; can be applied without unseating 


| Conviction is quietly forced upon us that we are | exceeding the prescribed maximum by 16; 


nearly 121b. of water for every single pound of 
fuel, common boiler slack being used. This| 
gives a large saving of fuel as compared with | 


was over-crowded, the number of inmates 


|and asking why the guardians did not take 
possession of the new workhouse. The clerk 
was directed to reply that a dispute had 
arisen about the amount to be paid for building 
the new house, and that an architect was making 
an inquiry into the subject. A letter was read 
‘from Mr. Trollope, the architect engaged by the 
board to measure the work in the new building, 
in which he stated that the work had been 
delayed in consequence of his attendance being 
required at an arbitration, and that the measure- 
ments had occupied more time than he expected, 
but that he hoped to have his report ready 
within a fortnight. It was finally agreed to 
request Mr. Trollope to let the board have the 
report, if possible, forthwith. 


Compensation Cases.— At the Guild- 
hall, Westminster, before Sir W. Bodkin, justice 
of the peace for Middlesex, and a special jury, 
‘an important case was tried with reference 
| to the liability of a parish to compensate an in- 
dividual owner for compulsory removal. The 
| claimant (Miss Birch) was a teacher of dancing, 
residing at No. 5, Hinde-street. She numbered 


period, but that even then it had made some boilers already fixed; and the plates being of amongst her pupils duchesses, countesses, vis- 


advance in civilisation. It appears that these 
primitive villages were destroyed by volcanic 
agency. The houses were built in the open air, | 
on the old soil, and were afterwards buried under | 
a stratum of pumice-stone and tufa, ejected from | 
a crater. The inhabitants were taken by sur- 


fire-clay, the cost is so moderate as to be very | 


soon recouped by the saving of fuel. 


The Proposed Public Halli for New- 
castle-under-Lyme.—A mecting has been 
held in the town-hall, to further consider the 


countesses, both English and Irish; and even 
‘archbishops patronised her establishment! In 
‘order to carry out certain local improvements it 
| was necessary to pull down her house in Hinde- 
street, which she held under a lease, dated the 
16th of July, 1852, for twenty-one years, at a 


prise in the midst of their daily vocations, and | desirability of erecting a public hall in the town. | rent of 150k. per annum. The ledy claimed 


their tools, vases, and domestic utensils have | 
remained for thousands of years on the spot 
they occupied at the time. At Santorin and 
Therasia the strata of tufaceous pumice have 
been worked from time immemorial as building 
material, and a good deal of it has been exported 
to the Suez Canal. But the habitations consist 
of large blocks of lava, heaped one upon an- 
other without any order, the interstices being 
filled, not with any kind of mortar or cement, 
but with reddish volcanic ashes, having no. 
cohesion whatever. The only house hitherto | 
entirely exhumed is composed of six rooms, 
the largest of which is 18 ft. by 5 ft., and) 
the smallest about 8 ft. square. One of 
court. Three windows and one door have been | 
recognised. The ceiling was composed of a 
series of wooden cross-beams, on which stones 
and a thick layer of volcanic earth were spread. 
Among the cbjects foand inside there was the 
skeleton of a man, besides flint implements, 
earthen vases manufactured on a turning-wheel, 
and containing various seeds, such as barley, 
peas, cardamom, &. The most curious relics 
were certain stone disks with a hole through the 
middle, and which are still used in the country 
by weavers to stretch the threads of the warp 
with. 


Fall of a Bridge on the Rhine: Forty 
Lives Lost.—The Khine Gazette says :—‘ The 
iron bridge, yet unfinished, which the Railway 
Company of Berg was having constructed across 
the Rhine, has fallen, in consequence of a laden 
vessel having come into collision with the 
scaffolding of the construction. About forty 
workmen have been killed and twenty wounded 
in the catastrophe. This accident will retard for 
éix mouths the completion of the bridge.” 








The need for a building with a large hall, rooms 
for building and friendly society meetings, and 
for the accommodation of the volunteers, was 
generally admitted ; and it was thonght no diffi- 
culty would be found in raising the required 
capital to carry out the project. The only diffi- 
culty experienced was as to securing a suitable 


site. The Rectory Field, situated in the centre 


from the vestry 4,000/. as compensation for her 
forced removal. After a number of witnesses 
had been examined, it was agreed to settle all 
claims by the payment of 1,550). Mr. Hunt, a 
surgeon, who lived next door, and also claimed 
4,0001., accepted 1,3001. 


Carpeaux’s Sculptures on the New 


of the town, was thought to be the most eligible Opera House, Paris.—It has been decided 


spot on which to erect the hall. 


An area of that M. Carpeaux’s group of dancing-girls in 


1,200 ft., it was thought, would be sufficient, and front of the new opera is to be removed. 
a building to meet all the requirements of the The reason given for this resolution is be- 


the Temperance Society of the town, it was said 
that if they could get the accommodation they 


| 


| 


_town could be erected for 3,5001. On behalf of cause, quite apart from the question of their 


artistic merit per se, they are an eyesore in 
their present position, being out of proportion 


: ildi 1 ' needed, they would abandon their own idea of with the other sculptured ornaments of the 
oe ee 2 ee oo © erecting a temperance-hall, and fall in with the facade of the edifice. A place will be found for 


present scheme. 
appointment of a committee, and a deputation 
to wait upon the Rector of Newcastle, to see upon 
what terms the land mentioned could be obtained. 


Channel Railway Bridge.— M. Bontel’s 
proposed bridge across the Channel is obtaining 
attention. Lord Henry Lennox, in his address 
at the Society of Arts, said, “ My impression is, 
that this is the best scheme for a bridge over 
the Channel that has been proposed. There is 
in Paris a model, on a large scale, which bore 
ten times the weight which would require to be 
borne by the Channel Bridge, constructed with 
less than one ton of metal, and resting on two 
abutments of rough timber, which were in- 
capable of sustaining a very great strain. M. 
Boutel was kind enough to describe his draw- 
ings to me at length ; and even if the Channel 
Bridge were not attempted, his plan of building 
in bridges is capable of such astonishing results, 
as to make it well worthy the study of our own 


engineers.” 


The meeting resulted in the| them in one of the interior courts. 


} 


But as M. 
Carpeaux is commissioned to execute another 
statue, or statues, to be placed on the spot 
where the objectionable group now stands, the 
change will probably not be made for the next 
two years. 


Death of Mr. David Napier, Marine 
Engineer.—The Scotch papers contain the an- 
nouncement of the death, on the 23rd ult., of 
Mr. David Napier, of Glenshellish, Argyleshire, 
at the age of 79. Along with his relative, Mr. 
Robert Napier, of Shandon, he laid the founda- 
tion of the world-wide fame of the firm of 
Napier & Sons as shipbuilders and marine engi- 
neers. As far back as 1818 he was the first to 
introduce British coasting steamers, as well as 
steam packets for our Post-office service. He 
was also first to establish a regular steam com- 
munication between Greenock and Belfast. Mr. 
Napier invented the steeple-engine, which was a 
great improvement on the side lever, as occupy- 





ing much less space. 
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Housebuilding under Difficulties. — A 
contem states that a warehouseman at 
Bradford has built a house for himself at the top 
of Pasture-lane, Clayton, near Bradford, which 
is described as “an attractive structure.” This 
enterprising individual, who is of frugal habits, 
a teetotaller, and blessed with a family, pur- 
cliased a piece of land with his savings. He 
excavated the foundation of his intended house 
himself, and fetched the building-stones from a 
quarry 300 yards distant, the total number of 
barrowfuls required numbering 548. He pitch- 
faced the stones in his leisure hours, and the 
structure grew under his hands, until “ Virginia 
Cottage,” as he calls his msasion, stands an 
enduring monument of plodding perseverance. 
The style is said to be “ Gothic,” and there is 
one room on the ground floor, a kitchen in the 


Memorial of the late Rev. Dr. Todd.— 
The services rendered by the late Rev. James 
Henthorn Todd to the elucidation of ancient 
Irish literature are admitted by all Celtic scholars 
at home andabroad. These services claim a dis- 
tinguished recognition from the people of Ireland, 
and from all those who appreciate the high and 
enduring agencies for social advancement which 
spring from the cultivation of a sound national 
literature. At a public meeting held at the 
Molesworth Hall, Dablin, it was decided that 
the most suitable memorial would be to endow a 
P. ip of the Celtic languages, the study 
of which is becoming every day of increasing 
importance at home and abroad. Efforts are 
now being made to raise funds for this purpose. 
The Society of Antiquaries are co-operating. 
Sir William Tite and Mr. Chappell have been 





rear, and a sleeping-room upstairs. The heads 
of two noble ancients — Demosthenes and 
Socrates—carved in stone, ornament the front) 
of the cottage, and a carved representation of 
the head of little Eva, of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” | 
is built into the homestead. 


The Age of Iron.—lIn these islands alone 
500 blast furnaces are blazing; reducing, by 
their intense heat, nearly 12,000,000 tone of iron | 
ore to 4,800,000 tons of metallic iron, which, at 
its place of production, has a value of about 
11,000,0001. sterling. Those blast furnaces con- 
sume more than 14,000,000 tons of coal; and, 
to convert the pig iron obtained into bars, rails, | 
and the like, a like quantity of coal is required. | 
The great iron industry is not confined to the, 
British Isles alone. In France it is no less 
active, and it boasts of ironworks which rival | 
those of Dowlais, of Barrow, or of Middles- 
brough. The works of Messrs. Schneider & Co., 
at Le Creusot, the largest in France, have fifty | 
acres under cover. Here are fifteen blast fur- 
naces, with twenty-seven steam-engines blowing | 
air for them, and forging iron besides. At the 
mines and works over 3,500 men are employed. 
Belgium, Prussia, Austria, and Sweden are 
active in this great race; and America is 
striving, with earnest and honourable zeal, to 
overtake Europe in the production of iron from 
her native ore, with her own coal. 





i 


Remarkable Discoveries on the York-| 
shire Wolds.—Near Bridlington, the Rev. | 
Canon Greenwell, of Durham, and his party, 
have made the most remarkable of their archz- 
ological discoveries, in the examination of two 
very large round tumuli, at Rudstone, where the 
only known megalithic monument in the East 
Riding is,—the famous example of the Celtic 
menhir, or long stone, in the churchyard. The 
barrows are in the immediate vicinity. They 
were full of secondary burials, in deep graves, 
dug in the chalk rock, in one case 11 ft. Tnis con- 
tained a double kist of great stones of oolitic 
sandstone, which must have been transported 
12 miles, from Filey Brigg. Some of these 
stones must weigh a ton or more. Fine speci- 
mens of pottery and stone implements were | 
found, with the human remains, Drinking-cups | 
with ornamental patterns, in zigzag, or waving | 
and chevron lines, &c., one of them still contain- | 
ing some substance in it, were found, together 
with a bronze awl. 


Parish Rating.—At the annual dinner of 
the Brompton and Little Chelsea Benevolent 
Society, Mr.William Corbett (of the firm Corbett 
& M'‘Clymont) presiding, the vice-chairman, at 
the close of the evening, proposed the health of 
the chairman in eulogistic terms, and alluded tothe 
benefits he and his partner had conferred upon 
the parish by their building operations. Mr. 
Corbett, in reply, said—About eight years ago 
he commenced to build in the neighbourhood, 
and had erected upwards of 800 houses, nearly 
500 of which were occupied, the remainder being 
unfinished. Notwithstanding the large number 


width 35 ft. There are about 3,500 courses of 


_ The contractors, Messrs. Mowlem, Burt, & Co., 





of houses that were occupied, it was a fact that 
the rates increased. He should much like to 
know how this was. He had another 250 houses 
to build, but if rates went on increasing so, he 
thought he had better leave building alone. 


Committee of Mechanics.—The Council 
of the Society of Arts have determined to ap- 
point a committee to take into consideration 
and discuss all matters of mechanical invention 
which may come before the society, and which 
may be of too strictly a technical character to 
interest the members at large at the Weduesday 
evening meetings. The action of the committee 
will resemble, to a great extent, the mechanical 
section of the British Association, 


named to represent them on the committee. 


The Repavement of London Bridge. — 
This work is now completed. The mode of 
paving is much the same as previously, viz., & 
new traraway, 12 in. in width, next the kerb, to 
take the near wheels of the vehicular traffic, the 
old tram being redressed and relaid to carry the 
off wheels. The whole of the remaining space 
is paved with new 3 in. by 9 in. Aberdeen granite 
cubes, with Guernsey guard stones. The length 
of the carriage-way is upwards of 1,000 ft.; its 


stone in its entire length, and the number of 
stones necessary for the roadway (including the 
trams) is about 105,000. The total number of 
tons (inclusive of stone, sand, lime, water, &c.) 
is between 3,000 and 4,000. Thestipulated time for 
the completion of the work was twelve days. 


have had on this work about 400 skilled work- 
men. 


Preposterous Tenders. — The following 
tenders have been received for roads and sewers 


at Brixton Manor estate. Mr. C. Sewell, archi- 

IGMOLES ....ceeerrerees £2,499... £1,740... £4,230 
Waterfield ............ 3940 ... 1,801 .., 3,741 
Turner & Cole ...... 1,646 ... 1,996 ... 3,563 
WEN Ciiiras pivensverinsis 1,566 ... 1,781 ... 3,346 
Hardman .........5+0+« 1,576. .... 1,593 .... 3,169 
IE ss sntamsenenumnee 1,559 ... 1,316 ... 3,865 
Coker, in one sum for the whole............... 2,342 
Porter 99 bb) Fealebsedecndese 1,060 


Similar discrepancy has been lately observable 
in other tenders for roads and sewers, but 
probably never greater than in these. Such 
incidents bring scandal on the trade, 


The threatened New Prison.—The Middle- 
sex Magistrates, at their last meeting, decided 
against the proposed and half-sanctioned scheme 
of rebuilding the county prison. A wiser and 
more timely decision was never come to by an 
irresponsible body. The scheme was viewed as 
both superfluous and untimely. The magistrates 
have done wisely in listening to the emphatic 
protests of the ratepayers against it. The 
amendment passed declares that our whole 
system of criminal treatment needs revision, and 
“is a great and needless burden on the honest 
inhabitants of the country.” 


Crystal Palace.—Since the erection of the 
new stage and theatre, Operas in English have 
been played with great success two or three 
days in each wesk. as the theatre is, it 
Las been constantly crowded. The necessary 
rehearsals and preparations for the Christmas 
Pantomime, which is always produced at the 
Crystal Palace a few days before Boxing Day, 
necessitates the termination of the English Opera 
performances after next week,—up to which 





Gift of Almshouses to Meltham, near, 
Huddersfield.— Mrs. Hirst, wife of Mr. Joseph | 
Hirst, J.P., Wilshaw, near Huddersfield, and 
Cheshire, has intimated her intention to build | 
and endow six almshouses on a portion of a 
plantation near Wilsbaw Church. Mr. Hirst, at 
his sole cost, has erected two churches (Wilshaw | 
and Thornton) and schools, and also contributed 


| largely to various charities. The hoases are to 


be built from designs by Messrs. Kirk & Sons, 
architects, Huddersfield, in three couples, and 


each dwelling to have connected with it living- 


room, scullery, larder, and two bedrooms, and 
conveniences adapted to the requirements of 
aged or infirm people. The houses will be 
situated a mile and a half from the Convalescent 
Home, which Mr. Charles Brook, of Meltham, is 
building and endowing at a cost of 30,0001. 


Pulpit, Sutton Courtnmey.—An elaborate 
stone pulpit has jast been erected in this church, 
and was first used on November 21st. It 
has a square base, with semi-columns and carved 
capitals, over which is a circular platform ; the 
part abore is formed by the half of an octagon, 
panelled and arched, having carved capitals. 
The four panels will have, on a gold ground, 
painted figures of the Four Evangelists : these 
are nearly finished, and will shortly be added to 
the pulpit, which has been designed by Mr. 
Wm. Gibbs, architect, who was also the archi- 
tect for the recently restored and enlarged 
vicarage-house in this village. Mr. C. Selby, of 
Oxford, erected the pulpit. 


Excavating by Machinery.—A machine 
for the excavation of the earth and for throwing 
it into trucks or otherwise disposing of it, has 
been exhibited in operation on the grounds of 
the Ashburnham estate, next to Cremorne, Chel- 
sea. The inventors consider it likely to effect a 
revolution in railway and canal work as at 
present done, as it cuts away, removes, and 
throws into wagons or upon the bank as required, 
about 60 centimétres, by 2°50 high, and 2:95 
wide, or 2,655 cubic métres per diem, at the 
cost of a few shillings. 


Beds Archaeological and Architectural 
Society.—The annual meeting of this society 
has been held in the library of the Literary and 
Scientific Institute, Bedford. The chair was 
taken by Mr. A. E. Birch, mayor of Bedford, 
who is ex officio @ vice-president. After the 


election of office-bearers, the Rev. J. W. Haddock 
read the report, which was adopted. Various 
objects of interest were then exhibited, and a 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Mendham, for valuable 
cases of coins, was passed by acclamation. A 
paper on Bedfordshire in the Danish period was 








then read by Mr, C. E. Prior, of Bedford, M.D. 


time they will be continued, in order that visitors 
to London for the Cattle Show may witness one 
or more representations. 


Lighthouse, Ceylon. — Messrs. Shearer, 
Smith, & Co., of the Dalbeattie Granite Quar- 
ries, N.B., have obtained from the Trinity House 
Corporation the contract for the sapply of 
dressed granite for the Great Basses Rock 
Lighthouse, Ceylon. 


Discovery of a Roman Altar at Hast- 
gate, Stanhope-in-Weardale. — A Roman 
altar has been discovered in a wood near the 
little village of Eas*gate. The stone belongs to 
the millstone grit strata, and is finely wroaght. 
It is 4 ft. in height, 22 ft. in breadth, and 12 ft. 
in depth. It bears the following inscription :— 


ec DEO 
SILVANO 
AVRELIYS 
GVIRINVS 
PRAEE.” 


Which signifies that the altar had been dedi- 
cated to the deity Silvanus, the heathen god of 
the woods, or country, by Aurelias, Pretect of 
the 1st Cohort of the “Gordian Legion.” This 
was in the reign of Gordianus (the third of that 
name). M. Antonius Gordianus Pius reigned 
A.D. 238-244. 





TENDERS. 


For rebuilding the White Horse, Pond-street, Hamp- 
stead. Mr, F. Mew, architect :— 


EERE re £1,400 
EIOMIUL . civttnepupsciscecdennehseasevien ,291 
RUUD 5st codhtiscssbudebinsptaiianescndntesds 1,121 





ecoceceoo 
eccoooceo 








For the erection of a pair of model cottages, fitted 
with Moule’s earth-closets, &c., at Wilton, Taunton, for 
Mr. Henry Badcock, Mr, Houghton Spencer, archi- 


tect :— 
WOME * .,. ccvseivescesivvotneesssstivronses £441 14 6 
BY Scstincake oh vciehbidyetebbanseotbest 430 0 0 
OL > icheiihnsoninsdBebapiceainsiatccln 388 0 =O 





For eT residence, stabling, lodge, &c., near 
Rhayader, Radnorshire. Mr, E. H, Lingen Barker, archi- 
tect :~- 


Washington & Co, .....ccssceeceoees £3,456 0 0 
Morgad & Potter ........0cccccosceres 3,407 0 0 
WOOGD? 5... bvitcnciieceicnliaaabilendiotes 3,279 0 O 
Wood: Bem tiisssscciveiasnss testis ses 3,236 0 0 
. . * Res 3,213 0 0 
bE sceptan tien, solgiences 3,124 0 0 
Jones ... 0 0 
Evans .., 00 
Lewis 00 
Morgan ... 0 0 
Williams & Bolton 0 0 
Hbewbg 00 5, cscics. ssdodinicbiaueeedi 2,754 0 0 
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For first portion of draining and fencing works to the 





St. James's Building Estate, Her ‘ : 
, architect a , eford, Mr. E. H. Lingen 
= . £2385 0 0 
FeOOMOBseocepeagersrsessessese-veissersapee BP 0 0 

— 205 0 0 








The tender of Messrs. Crabb & V by schedule 
of prices, has been accepted, for ad harap 
houses on the Charterhouse Estate, pe 





EAE TT a lH 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. 8.—H.A.G.—A. R.—Mr. A—H. &—J. W.—W. ©. T.—-A. K.— 
C. W. P. G.—Opera-goer.—J. N.—Landowner.—L.—J. W..T. & Co.— 
Mikros—C, L. G.~R.&.—H.—G. ¥.B.—R. B. G.—J. M.—J.¢.—J.H. 
—¥. D.-C. C. H.—J.V.<8. H. V.-F. B. & Oo.T. P.—J. & 8.— 
A. B.-J. M.—J. K.-T, B.~@. W. C.—W. J. 6. —-R. KE. L. T.— 
W. W.—8. 8.-E HL. B-J, F.—J. P.—R. P —T. D.—Trustee.— 
C. BM. P.—J. UJ. D.C, Ly (Architeetes Gbidbres received).— 
W. H. B. (a five dividedinto compartments would have up and down 
draughts. An rs t for densing smoke by spray of water 
has been patented).—Y.(uext week).—EKifort for Architects’ Assist- 
ants (next week). 

Various communications in type are nece sarily postponed. 

We are compelled to decline pointing ont books and giving 
addresses 








All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accom panied 
by the name and sddress of the seuder, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

















STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock end Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to Hie Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 


60, Ludgate-hil!; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond. | 


atreet, London. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
i ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 


PRICK- BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds | 


of Artificers’ Work ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and an 
Abstract of the Nes Buildmg Act for Regulating the Coustruction 
of Buildt Revised and Corrected by New Calculations wpou the 


present Valae of Materials and Labour. by an Architect of 
eminence, assisted by uring Surveyors. 
and namerous Wood- 


London : Published by T. KELLY, Paternoster row ; SIMPKIN & 
MARSHALL ; and may be had ofall Booksellers, 
Of whom may be had, new Editions in Quarto, of the following 
Architectural Works 


1. PETER ‘NICHOLSON’S “PRACTICAL 


! ENTRY, JOINERY, and CABINET MAKING. Revised by 
Sizboo : being a uew and compicte System of Lines, for the 
Use of Workmen, f ed on G trical and Mecbanical Princi- 
ples. Ten Parts at 3s. or in beoate, 5 containing upwards of 120 
Steel Plates, and ausmereus Woodeu' agrams, 

2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 


PLASTERING (revised by TRED- 
MASONRY. BRICKLAY I catal; coutaining a new and complere 
System of Lines for Stone-cutting, for the Use of Workmen ; the 
Formation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which is added a variety 
of new Designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeterie:, 
Description of the various Materials employed. Tea 


Sete ad any in beards, 30s, ; containing upwards of Ninety Steel 


Pilates, and numerous Woodcats. 

8. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore- 
tical and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE ; containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and Execut- 
ing them in the purest style, including an Historical Description of 
Gothie senate, = o , upwards of Peewee. —— 

vings, execu rtists of first-rate talen uding 
on Dae Teeive Parts at 3a or in boards 


rous Diagrams, &e. * 
4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VELLA 
ARCHITECTURE, containing Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspec- 
tive Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and Villas. By 
@. H. BROOKS, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel, with 
pisestion for Delifing, sob shocrtienated cost ofeach edifice, Twelve 
‘arts at 36. or in boards, 
5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
istiag of Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspective Views an s 
of Chassben, ny =x Schools, Almsho Gas Works, Markets, and 
oti er Buildings for public purposes. By 8. H. BROOKS, Architect, 
B autifuily engraved on steel. Ten Parts at 3s. or 32s. boards. 








6. The HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- | 


ER’S GUIDE, containing a Series of Lesigns for Decorating Apart- 
. the various Styles of Architecture. 
eH Went ae Riowen ITH, any Decorators to Her Majesty. 

Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 32s. r 
7. The HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 


3 P. ON, containing a complete Treatise on the Art of 
} a = ——_ and Marbling, including the Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of oe mage ae + ee < 
vi &c. . > . Accom 
pepo bey ny Hand’ beak Graining and Marbling. Ten 
Parts at 3s. or in boards, 32s. 
The ENGINEERS’ and MECRANICS’ 








of ce 
i of the important facts since the first publication. in 1835, 
pds eee ng The in 4 and di ries recently made 
engaged the sedulous attention of the Editor ; for, as the value 





have 
each tested by experiment, a description was accordingly pre- 
oor ‘By the pede Sows ‘of new articles, and care in the revision of 


eld ones, this edition has now become systematically enri: hed; so 
that it may be received as fully and faithfally cxgrenng, the — 
¢ state of Engineering and Mechanism, adapted to the wants 
Pragiical Men.” In two large 8vo. vols. cloth lettered, price 30s, 





eases in BOOKKEEPING.— 
Others desiring a really ays: , ean 
ve a eer Or MODELS for BUILDERS" A mag by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “The Builder, 
No. , and which has been by many large firms. Also s 
t by Single Katry, suitable for small builders.— 
Address, E. Ad. St. George's road, Regent's Fark, London, 


latel blished, in crown 8vo, a. 
LEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to 
ples. Bing the Third Mdition of“ Blementasy a me . 


teal Mechan: 
By the a. JOHN F. TWISDRN, M.A. 
athematics in the Staff College. 
Londen : LONGMANS, GREBN, & CO. hn ne 








Just published, in 38 mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE TIMBER TRADES PRICE-BOOK. 
+ RICHARDSON, Accountant, Author of “ - 
lator, or Timber Merchant's and Builder’s Guide,” > ichioen 
Tables,” &c. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





©. with Portia it, price lis. 


Now ready, in 8v. 61, 
(HE LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 


Baited by Lary Bas 
vy EASTLAKE. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. Paternoster-row, 





STUDENTS’ EDITIONS, each COMPLETE in a SINGLE VO 
and APPROPRIATE for READING in the HOLIDAYS 
The Stutent’s Biition :— 


ORD MACAULAY’S ORITICAL and 


4 HISTORICAL E884 YS con‘ributed to the Edinburgh Revi 
New Edition, complete in Ove Vol"me Crown 8v0, gules 4a. aan; 
12s. in tree-calf ; or 158 morocco, gilt edges. ‘ 

Also, uniform with the above 


|THE. REV.’ SYDNEY SMITH’S MIS- 


CELLANEOUS WORKS, ineluding his Contributions to th 
| Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in One Velome.. Coone 
8vo. price 6+. cloth ; or 124. boand in tre-calf, 


‘HE LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. 

SYDNRY SMITH. Edited by his Daughter, Lady HOLLAND, 
| and Mrs. AUSTIN. New Editior, complete in One Volume, Crown 
| 8v0_p.ice 6s, cloth ; or 18s. bound in tree-calf, 





Pita og: i ie WIT and WISDOM of the REV. | 
IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with | 


SYDNEY SMITH : a Selection of the most memorable Pas- 

| sages in his Written Works, Letters, and Conversation. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo price $4. 61 c’oth, 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row 

| Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 5s, with 47 [liustrations. 


BE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL 








Now ready, with Three Pilates and near'y 100 Weodcuts, fep. 
2 7s. 64, cl th, post free 


ric 
TRAINS in GIRDERS: a Handy-Book 


kK) for the Caleuistion of Strains in Girder 
s and Similar Strac- 
‘ures, aud their Strength ; con, isting of Forma ® aud Corres ponding 
ing With us Details for Practical Application, &c. 
Py WILLIAM HU MBER, Assoc. Inst. C.K. 
aor - bad ee ht a Covstraction,” &e. 
, clear, w | or Peference volume for prac- 
tical use,”"— Practical Mechanics’ Journal, 2 e; 
ed to afford ready assistance ia the ordinary run of office 
work. giving no more than is absolutely necessary for the complete 
solution of practical problems.” —Colliery Guardian. 
Mr. Humber has rendered a great +ervice to the architect and 
yo meer te creer & work ee treating on the methods of 
e strains on iron *, b eans 
ft Gage * eae m*, roofs, and bridges, by m 
London : LOCK WOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, EC. 








Just published 


UANTITIES MADE EASY. 


A quick and accurate method of taking out quantities from 

by net te ae or without a specification. Sent free 
o stamps.—A '. 

pF raodeg tad Kear am 8, A. C. 5, Northbrook-terrace, Burnt 


CHOOL FITTINGS.—MESSRS. BANKS 

& CO’S PATENT REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICED SHEET 

of every article required in a well-furnished School, sent for three 
stamps.-- PARSONAGE WORKS, ALBERT-STRRET, MANCHESTER. 








Just published, price 1«. 
OW to MAKE MONEY by PATENTS. 
By CHARLES BARLOW. 
Pablished by BARLOW & CLARE 23, Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-)ane London. 
Post-fre« for Thirteen Stamps 


66 VW ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
HOMES.” 








The new and illustrated edition of “‘ The Dwellings of the Labour- 
ing Classes,” by HENRY ROBERTS. & q. FSA. (author of ‘‘ Home 
| Reforw,” and “ The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes “), 
| will be found a summary of che efforts at home and abroad te 
| secure “ Healthy Homes” for working men and women. 

“ A most valuable handbook.”—The Builder 

| To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
| of the Labouring Ulass-s, 21, Exeter Hall, Strand. Price 7s. Also 
| Designs for Cottages, numbered oa sheet, with Specification, &c. 





in COOKING OPERATIONS, with an Account of Benj 
Count of Rumford, and his Keonomica! Systems, and numerous prac: 
tical Suggestions adapted for domestic use. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. 
By the same Author, 

The VENTILATION of DWELLING- 
HOUSES, and the Utilization of Waste Heat from Open Fireplaces. 
In royal 8vo. with 107 Diustrations, Price 10s 6d. 

SMOKY CHIMNEYS: their Cure and Pre- 
ven‘ion. Fifth Edition, revised, in royal 8vo. with 40 Illustrations 
| Price 3». 64. 

The mew edition of Mr. Edwards's “ Domestic Fireplaces” will 
appear in January. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





SIR W. FAIRBAIRN’S WORKS ON ENGINEERING, &c. 
| The First, Second, and Third Series, in crown Svo. with [lustrations, 


| price 104. 6d each Serica. 
[J SEFUL INFORMATION for ENGI- 


NEERS. 
By Sir WILLIAM FAIRB ‘IRN, Bart. O.R. F.BS. &c, 
Wo: ks by the same Author, fully illustrated. 
TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. 
Beernd Edition, carefally revised, of both volumes, price 16s. each. 
7 iv 
iRON SHIP-BUILDING: 
Prog: ess to the Present Day, recent!y pulished, price 18s, 
APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT 
IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES. New Edition in preparatien. 
Lor don : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


Published at 52. 5s. offered for 3. ’ 168, 
WEN JONFS’S GRAMMAR of 


jb GRNAMENT. 

Impl, 4to, 112 superb Plates in gold and colours, with Let'erpress 
de-criptions, extra cloth, gilt edges. 
ORNAMENT of SAVAGE TRIBES. — See 

Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 
EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 





its History and | 


OBBING CARPENTER (preferred), and 


° his Wife, WANTED, without incumbranee, to live at a Paper 
Mill, im the country, making themselve. useful (the wife as general 
servact), House rent, firing, lights, vegetables, and 47. per 
annum.— Ur exceptiouable references desire, with age of app icant, 
to PERMANENT, Post-office, Bath 








i 

W ANTED, for a Builder's Office, a good 
perspective DRAUGHTSMAN, and ACCOUNTANT. Must 

bave a thorough knowledge of marbl-s, woods, and stones.—Addreas 

by letter, stating experience and salary required, to ALPHA, 24, 

Charterhouse-square, London, E C. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
s > ’ 
\ ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a GENTLE- 
MAN of considerable experience, and who is practically 
acquainted with the Building trade in all its branches, None but 
p-rsons of undoubted efficiency and unexceptionabie character need 
apply.— Address, stating the natare of present and las: eugagements, 
aud salary required, (52, Office of “ Tne Builder.” 











ECORATIVE ARTS.—R. YARROW 


(late YARROW & SON), ARTIST, INTERIOR DECORATOP 
and DESIGNER. Establi-hed 1814. Decorations carried out. De- 
| signs and Working Drawings prepared in avy atyle at the shortest 
notice and on the most reasonable terms.— Address, 67, HERBERT 
STREET, New North-road, N. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of (a!!, Mariborough Inn, Blenheim- 
steps, Oxford-street. Work dene by the day, hour, or job. Materials 
found if required.— Address to the Seeretary. 


TOWNHALL, TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— 


To ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS. — WANTED, by the 
| Local Board of Tunbridge Wells, a HEAD ENGINEER of WATER- 
WORKS and DISTRICT SURV&YOR. He is required to be fally 
| competent to undertake all the duties of the District Surveyor and 
Inspector of Nuisances ss namea in the bye-laws, together with 
| those of Head Engineer of Waterworks, and to devote his whole 
| time and attention to the duties of his office. Salary commencing 








ASSYRIAN and PERSIAN ORNAMENT.—See | at 2502. per annum, rising 102. yearly until it resches 3007. —Appli- 


Owen Jones's Grammar of Ornament. 


GREEK ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

POMPEIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 


ROMAN ORNAMENT. —See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

BYZANTINE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

ARABIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


‘TURKISH ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s | 


| Grammar of Ornament. 

/MORESQUE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 

Grammar of Ornament. 

| PERSIAN OpIaaTENT—-Gee Owen Jones’s 

| Gr 0 r t 

‘INDIAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 

Grammar of Ornament. 

HINDOO ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

CHINESE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament, 

CELTIC ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

MEDLZ VAL ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT.—See Owen 
Jones’s Gra nmar of Ornament. 

ELIZABETHAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen 
Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 

ITALIAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

LEAVES and FLOWERS from NATURE.—See 
OWEN JONES'S GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT. 


1, 4to, 112 superb Plates in gold and colours, extra cloth, gilt 
_ edges. Published 6a, 





at 52. 5s. offered at 3%, 1 





BERNARD QUARITCH, PICOADILLY, LONDON, 


| cations, with testimonial«, to be sent in on or before the 21st of 
| DECEMBER, addressed to the Clerk of the Loval Board, Townhall, 

Tunbridge Wells, where full particulars as to the amount of security 
| required, &c. may be obtained on injuiry. 





| TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CABINET MAKERS, &c. , 
. AJ 
IpVHE JOURNEYMEN CARVERS 
| TRADE SOCIETY hav- REMOVED from the “ Adams Arms,” 
Haw pst-at-street, tot’ e ‘Crowa.” C eveland-street, Fitzro,-square, 


where the un mployed list can be seen at any hour during the day. 
CHAS. F. COLE, Secretary 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


JARTNERSHIP or otherwise.—A Country 
| Practice will admit a Gentleman, a good dranghtsmsn, to the 

HALF SHARE of a weil established and increasing PRACTICE. No 
| one need apply who cannot command 1,000. None but principals 


' 
| 
} 


| or their solicitors treated with —Address, L. Architect, care of Mr. 
B. TY. Bat-ford, 52, High Holborn, W.C. 


‘NO THOSE contemplating BUILDING in 

LONDON or the COUNTRY.—A City AK ‘HITECT and SUR- 
VEYOR, of considerable experience, OFFERS his SERVICES. Re- 
muneration based upon a fixed scale of charges.—Address, BETA, 
Office of “ the Builder,” 








TO DISENGAGED ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


GENTLEMAN requires some Geometrical 

and Perspective ELEVALIONS prepared immediately. 
Mivute accuracy and neatness indi«pensable.—Apply from Three 
to Four o’elock this Afternoon at No. 8, Portiand-terrace, Regent's 


Park, N.W. 





TO FIRST-CLASS DRAUGHTSMEN. a 
N ARCHITECT will shortly REQUIRE 
an experienced DRAUGHTSMAN, well practised in per- 
spective drawing and Quthic detai's, to succeed a gentieman about to 
leave his office.—Addrese, statiog full particulars, to M. L B. A. care 
of Mr. Brook«, 3, Lancaster-place, Strand. a 


OROUGH of BRADFORD.—WANTED, 

in the Office of the Borough Serveyor, & duly qualided 

ASSISTANT. Must be a good surveyor aud oraughtsman, aud have 

&@ knowledge of the construction of buildings. , Salary 1002, per ~ 

num. — Applications, endorsed “ Appiication, stating Ba -_ 

accom panied by testimonials, to be sent to me on or before MON- 
DAY, 6th DECEMBER next. euasaunectt,bang surveyor, 


Corporation Offices, Swaine street, Bradford, Nov, 24, 1859. 


OREMAN of MARBLE WORKS 
WANTED, for the Kilkenny Marb'e Mills. Must be a good 
carver and ht and th hl d d marble works in 
ail ite detaila, Wages, 2. 10s, a week, and _« free house.—Apply to 


A. COLLES, Kilkenny, 
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7ANTED, a PARTNER with 9,000!. to 


work a Si«te Mine in hn ernany Sade percicalans, address 
to M. M.G. 9, Blomfield-street, “insbury, Londen. EC. 


W 4st AN TE D, a Person of gentlemanly 





t to ERECT - ae 
Steam oul THot-water Fittings in all _ branches, and to Manage 
Workshops—Apply by letter only to J. M. Bedford Hotel, Covent 
G . 





W ANTED, by: a "Firm of leading Belgravian 

Estate Agents, who are taking the Building branch of 
their business into their own hands, a Young Man thorough'y con- 
verrant with bui'ding, decorating, and repairs generally. Must have 
a capital of not less = 1,0002. to enable him to take a share in 
the profits —Letters to be directed to T. B. 30, Sussex-p'ace, South 
Kensington. 


\ JANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, or 


FOREMAN, who has ben engaged in Theatre work, — 
Apply to Mr. FOWLER, Architect, 82. Pleet-street. 


W ANTED, in a Builder’s Fstablishment, a 
See emicient STORE and TIME KEEPER.—Apoly ty 

letter, stating ace, qualification, and salary required, to Z. care 

of Mr. Roxboro,{9. 4 Aldgate. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 38, 
constant SITUATION or JOB, as PLUMBER, ms” 
and ZINC WORKER, Ha: had good experi+ncein Town and country, 
at vew and Jobbing work, Good references. Town or country.— 
Address, G. N. H. 7, Jacob-street, Mill-et.eet, Dockhead. 


\ TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a respect- 

able Young Man, aged 34 as PLUMBER, PAINTER, GLA- 
ZIER, and ZINCWORKER, or as General Hand. Well uo in Job- 
bing work, able and willing to make himself generally u«eful in any 
thing required, principa ly at jobbing work. Wages no object —Ad- 
dress, T. H. 72, Milton-street, Dor.et square, N.W. 

















RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILD 
VANTED, | a ‘KE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
ein teman, f&c. on" ‘and is weaites to make Niommeit 
all = araoeh a caodenate te salary.—Address, F. W. 13, Gilbert- 
street, Grosvenor: square. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK 


of WORKS, or SURVEYOR, ina euniey town or district. 
Has served some time in an architect and engineer's office. Is a fair 
draughtsman, land-surveyor, and leveller. Experienced estimator, 
ard can keep a set of books, Has had more than 10 years’ practical 
experience in the building tra¢e. Is married, and can give uoexcep- 
tionable references,— Address, M. H. McC. Crown Office, Belfast. 


WAN TED, by a thoroughly y prac ractical, 
energetic Sen, an ENGAGEMENT as G L FORE. 
MAN, or otherwise, Well up in setting out sli kinds of work, 
superintending men, ger accounts, &c, — _ by trade. 
Accustomed to all b 31.— Address, 
W. A, 29. Hollington-street, Aveoue road, uae 


\ ANTED, by an active Man of Business, 

ared 28,4 } Ao nr or temporary ENGAGEMENT in any 
department of the f building trade, He is perfectly conversant with 
fondle entry and office routine, a fair draughtsman, and has a 
thorougbly practical knowledge of all brinches.— Address, 655 
Office of “ The Builder.” 











ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by 8 
good CARPENTER and JOINER Wages 0 ~ 
Address, 659, Office of * The 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO! 
ANTED, by a practical builder's cierk, 
an ENGAGE at. Poe ge hennnn Geonten, con yy and 
prom yore mod ook i vuniant —Aderen, \Addres, 2. B.C. 166,80 Joba 
ee enwe 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser, a Contractor's A Agent <nd end 
Bagineer, Se te me fee 
either in England or 
7 &c, and ail sabes te 
ad abe oon a Mga oe r. Ma Otten at ome 


TO PLUMBERS, rye AND OTHERS. 


rT Adve, eroghly ford The 


branch —_ pp wee 
1, White Hart-court, thopagate Withou it, City. 
my QUANTIeY SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, 
HE A vertiser, who has had considerable 
in taking out quantities, is Ban yong A 8d 
GAGEMENT. —— taken and estimates 
t-class references. 














TO LAND SURVEYORS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a Gentleman, who has a very 

fair knowledge of Land Surveying. Levelling, and Book- 
heeping,a SITUATION in a Land Survevor's or Land Agert’s Office. 
Very good references, — Address, J. K. care of F. T. King, esq. | 
Solicitor, Bath. 





ASTER BRICKMAKERS. 


WANTED. ‘by a respectable middle-aged 

Man,a SITUATION as FOREMAN, either in clove kiln or 
stock work. Not particular whether close kiln or burning. Can do 
tile work and pottery werk. Wi'l not object to go abroad. Has 
worked two years in Sweden. Eleven years’ good character.—Ad- 





WANTED, PIECEWORK, in large or 


rmall quavtities, by a thoroughly pricticsl S(AIRC4SE | 
HAND. Joiner and Carpenter, 36 years of age. First-class refer- | 
erce. Town or country.—Address, M. G. 1, Milton-place, Milton- | 
ttreet, Dorset-square, W. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. | 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a | 


SITUATION as PLUMBER. Good references —Addrew, 
J, 8. 9, Camming-street, Pentonvi'le-hill. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
\ TANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, 
Painter. Lead and fash Glazier, and Paperbanger, a CON- 


STADCY or JOB. Seven years’ reference. Wages moderate.— 
Address, 8. H. care of Mr, Lawrence, 10, Great Trinity-lane, E.C. | 





| 





BUILDERS AND PLUM 
\ TANTED, a SITUATION os s PLUMBER. 


Willing to an up time in other branches if required.— | Ot 
Address, F. L. No. 4, Samuel street, Canvon-street-road Kast. 


TO DECORATORS. UPHOISTERERS. 


y J ANTED,a SITUATION as FOREMAN. 
of PAINTERS, or as Measuring and Estimating Clerk, by | 

a Yourg Man. aged 26, of good address and experienc>.—Address, 

665, © fice of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, &c. 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as a) 
GENERAL FOREMAN of SMITHS, one who bas had great 

experience in Engineers’ and Builders’ firms. Good references can | 

be given.—Address, D. D. 190, Buckingham wulnsosend, Pimlico, | 








| 








BUILDERS WITH STEAM MACHINERY. | 


\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN, by a thoroughly practi-al, ensugetiie 
Man, with thirteen ye'rs’ experience in the working systemwmaticaily 
joiners and machinery io connexion. .y k draughtsman and setter 
out, practical machinist, &c.—A M. N. Abney Cottage, Sitam- 
ford-hill, London, N. 


BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


\ TAN TED, immediately, a RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT, by 4 Young Man, we] up in the dutics of the office, | 

Bleven years’ fret. class references. Salary moderate Part ovt-door | 

— < ieee, R. 11, Acacia-villas, Grange-road East, | 
ston, N. 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as. 

SHOP : ni MILL FOREMAN. or'as GENERAL FOREMAN. | 
Well up in every description o - vers'] work. First-class re erences 
from last ewp'oyer.—Address, F. B.18, Roiney-road, New Keni- 
road, London. 





| 
se 
| 
| 








TO AKCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


+ 

\ JANTED, by an experienced CLERK 

of WORKS, A RE encanta. oras MANAGING FORE- 

MAN. Practically ecquainted with the various branches, capable of 

prepwiing working a. d detail drawings, measuring up work, and | 

——s out qrauti'ies,—Address, D. D. 8, Ebenezer-place, North’ End, 
ulbam, 


W ANTED, by a steady practical BRICK- | 

LAY ER,sa BERTH as FOREMAN (working or otherwise), | 
or to Take Charge of a Job.—Address, R. M. 4, Prince Arthur. | 
avevue, 3, Colt-street, Old Ford. 


W ANTED, a *“RE-E ENGAGEMENT, as | 


SHOP or WORKING FOREMAN, or Take Charge yo 
by a thoroughly ; ractical, energetic Man. Carpenter and Joiuer. | 
Has fulfilled situations the last twelve years. Good referencer.— | 
Address, W, B. 26, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-squ wre, W 


0 ESTATE AGENTS AND BUILDERS, 


\ TANTED, EMPLOYMENT as CAR- 


PENI ER onl JOINER, by a steady Min, aged 36, on an | 
=~ 4 taste “=? used to jobving and general work. 
ages, if a long jo hour.—address, A. B. Ciara-cottage, 
Leyconstone, Be ex. 28 f 


W ANTED, a SITUATION as ARCHI- 

TECTURAL and ORNAMENTAL PATTERN DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, in an oe 4 emp A + Touty en © who has considerable 
expecienee in <7 _ ress,Q. Holmes’s Library, Coapel-piacs , 


\ V ANTED, a SITUATION, in an Archi- 
tect’s Oftice fn Town, Well up in cmtvasiie me rsepective, 
ptm se" at quantities.—Address, X. Y. 49, Great 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
Al ENT as CLERK of WORKS, or GENERA 
AGENT. Is a good draught man, surveyor apd measurer. wen 
accustimed to railway works and building generally, First-class 
——_ — Address, P, F. 2, Belmont-ter:ace, Bt. Mary’s-road, 











| 




















BUI ILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


TO 
ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, 





| Address, F. L. 4”, Alexsandra-road, Ki'hborn Park. 


uM 
| Accnstomed to Govhic and Ita’ian architecture. Well up in de-ien, 
| detail, construction, and understands perspective. levelling. &c. 


“WANTED, by a thoroughly experienced | ° 


| Ebenezer-place, Blue Anchor-road, Berm: 


dress, G. W. care of A. Knight, Bookseller, Hertford. 





terms. —Address, me ORVEYOR, %. 
Eigin villas,’ Ee deck tes Brixton, 8.W. 


[HE Local Board of Bideford invite a 
cations for the appoiatment of BOROUGH SURVEYOR. 
— es desirous of the appo'ntment should apply not late: 
than the DECEMBER. 1899, to the und-rsigned. 
RICHARD H. BUSP, District Clerk, Bideford. 


TIMBER TRADE, English or Foreign.— 

D, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as SALESMAN, YARD 
FOREMAN, BUYER, &c, Three years tn last etteetion. Aged 27. 
ae country,—Address, WILLIAMS, 90, W:ndsor-road, Holio- 
way, XN. 











TO CIVIL ENGINE®R2, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 





'\ JANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 

just emnainted the works at Dobroyd Castle, Todmorden, i 
lous: ENCAGP® MENT as SHOP, GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take | 
| the Cherge of a Job. Town or country. First class refere ces 
| Joiner by trade. Aged 34. Terms moderate. —Address, A. R. J. 
| No. 20, Aylesford-street, Grosvenor-roxd, P m!ico. 





URVEYOR, &c. — WANTED, an EN- 
GAGEMENT as SURVEYOR, ENGINEER, or DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. Practically acquainted with sewer constraction, water- > af 
ply, town improvements, &. and is fully competent to underteke} 
a and entire charge of same. Sixteen years’ practice.—Ad- 
dress, C, EK. Post-office, Rradford-on-Avon. 


OT-WATER WORK.—EMPLOYMENT 











ARCHITECTS. 


\ J ANTED, yy the Advertiser, aged 24, 


a RE-EN GAGEMENT. Can prepare finished, working. and | 


WANTED, by a th hly oe PITT of any descrip- 
tion. Piecework or daywork, large or ob, with tool > atl with- 
out. Has a son for mate if i 4 Z. 
20. Charles-street, Hatton- garden, London. 








detail drawings, and is well op in the general routine of an office. 
Understands rerspective. Eight years’ ex: Good 
Address, 630, Office of “The Builder.” 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as. 
WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as genera | 
TT-DOOR FOREMAN, by a thoroughly practical joiner and stair- 
case hand, 33 years of age, good draughteman, well up in piecework 
and machivery, First-class reference from last employer, one of the 
| largest builders in London. Country not objected to —Address, 
| H. K. 48, Holloway-road, Islington, N, 


ANTED, by a JOINER’S MACHINIST, 


a SITUATION to work GENERAL JOINER, or MOULD. 








| ING MACHINE. Can make cutters, and set out work. if required, | 


| Apply to J. K. 22, Baring-street, New North-road, Islington. 
CHITECTS, BUILDERS, 


“WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as | 
CLERK of WORKS, Shop or General Foreman, or t> Take | 

Charce of a Job. A joiner by trade. Age 42. Hasa gereral know! dge | 

of a)l bran-hes of the building tra e. No objection to the country. 








J ANTED, an immediate RE- ENGAGE- 


ENT, by a thoroughly effi-ient GENERAL ASSISTANT. 


Has had the experience of good London and country Offices of exten- 
sive practice.— Address, W. F. F. 12, Cedar-road, Fulham, 8 W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


V ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Builder's 

Foreman, a RE-ENGAGEMENT (Carpenter and joiner). 
| Good draugh’smwn, well up in all branches of the bui'ding trades. 
| First-class r ferences, Could take entire charge of buildings or 
jobbing business,— Address, A, B. 7, Princes-street, Walworth-road, 





TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Man, a SITUATION as FOREMAN «r BALESMAN ina 
TIMBER-YAnD. Undeniable character. Aged 31.—Ad/‘rers, M. G, 
Mr. Knapton, 35, ‘Vassall-road, near Kennington-gste, 8. W. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


At ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as JOB- 
BING PLUMBER, ZINC-WORKER, and “CASFITTRR. Is 
a good glazi-r and painter. Wages, as . BJ. No. 6, 








\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as IM- 

PROVER, in a Piumber’s Shop. Has had five years’ experi 
ence in the country. Can do paperhanging and paintiog Wares 
not so much an object.—Address, B. G. 18, Ross-villas, Richmond, 
Surrey. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, who is a 
good tat Hef a SITUATION or JOB as PLUMBER or 

THREE BRANCH-HAND. Town or country. Good r-ferences if 

required.—Addres*, G. L, 128, George «treet, Camberwell Park, 8.2%. 


W ANTED, by a a Builder's Son, a aged 19, a 

SITUATION to KEEP BOOKS. bow y bend be willing to fill up 
time at the bench having had 34 years’ experience.—Address, 
A. M. D. Elm House, Lower Norwood, 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 


ee ATION s an —— orona JOB. Can do 7 4 
or glazing make himself generally useful.—Address, G. 
9 Pane ig Mavuchester-square, W. 


TO PLUMBERS, BOILDERS, &. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

SITUATION as PLUMBER, and is willing to fill up hie 

= with painting, &c.—Address, kK R 129, King’s Cross-road, 
1 don, 














TO BUILDERS AND DECORA 


WANTED, a SITUATION as PAPER- 


HANGER. No “es to fill up his time at painting 
Town or counts y.— Address, #. FIELD, 36, South-street, New North- 
road, Js'ington. 


TO IRONMONGERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced middle-aged 


Man, a SITUATION as LOCKSMITH. BELLHANGE: 
GASFITTSR, STOVR and RANGE WORK, FORGE WOKK, &c. ~ 

















by an i d and ical MEASURING and QUAN’ * 
TITY CLERK. Twelve years’ rience. — SEMPER 
FIDELIS, 9, Gloussster-strect, Pimlico, &.W, rar 


as GENEBAL HAND. Town or country.—J, Y¥, 18, Grafton-atreet 
-court-road, London, W.C, 


VENING EMPLOYMENT issolicited by 
und Rdg 95 b= ni Bey > at home or elsewhere. Disongaged 
A. B. 5, Brecon-terrace, Maxwell- road, Falham, &.W. 








TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 


UILDER’S CLERK. —WAN TED, by a 

Gentleman, now leaving « Building Fira (where he has been 

two years), a SITUATION as ESTIMATER, MEASURER, &. He is 

a gocd Builder's accountau*’, and well understands office routine.— 

Address, SURVEYOR, care of Mr. Raussel!, 13, Bartholomew-roa4, 
Kentish-town, 


A GENTLEMAN, aged 35, a competent 


ACCOUNTANT and able toe ‘endestahe the Management of 
an Office, baving been upwards of seven chief clerk in the 
employ of a large public company, seeks a dimilee ENGAGEMENT, 
or im any position of trust and to 
Directors of the Company and other gentiemen.—Apply, H. care of 
H. Fielding & Son, Piated Spoon and Furk Manufacturers, Snape- 
street Works, Birmingham. 


A® ARCHITECT, a first-class Perspective 
Draughteman and Designer, and wed to the ete 

Management of an a" OFFERS his SERVICES tem y— 
Apply to M.N. care of Housekeeper, 22, Buckingham-street, Strand. 














TO LEAD, OIL, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS. 


GENERAL FOREMAN, for many years 

‘ e in th's capacity, is desirous “ef obtaining « similar 
SITUATION or any other where trustworthiness is required. Can 
refer to last employers.— Address, W. L. 101, High-street, Wapping. 





A GOOD GEN ERAL AL ASSISTANT and 
DRAUGHTSMAN WANTS a SITUATION in London. Well 
up in construction, design, detail, or , quantities, measuring 
p work, surveying, and ling. used to management of an 


= Se aarti ee 
CK, TILE, AND DRA 

RE- "EN GAGEMENT is "WANTED, to 

MAKE BRICKS by CONTRACT—small or large cuntenste— 

in clore or Scotch kiln. or stock work. Twenty years’ experience ; 

— Address, J. B. at 


_ nine years by contract, 
r. J. Hayward’s, Stationer, East Grinstead. 


A BUILDER'S ASSISTANT is open to an 
ENGAGEMENTS as CL in either town or country. Has 
filed a similar position with a firm for the last six years, 
and can give first-class references and testimonials. Salary 35s. oA 
ee en H. HH, 4, Chesterford-terrace, Stanley~ 


ARCHITECTS, &c. 
A GENTLEMAN of experience is open to 
an OFFER of PARTNERSHIP in a respectable Firm in 
either of the southern counties. Near the coast preferred.— Address, 
B. B ence of Meaws, tens & Hartley, Bockestions, | Senvery, Oxon. 














TO BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, OR ARCHITECTS. 


A YOUNG MAN, capable of making neat 
Ea, seine, drawing, an writing, DRSIRES cn, BAGAGE 
7, Pallin’s-row, Upper-street, nitagten, London, N. 


A BIICLED PUPIL WANTED, by an 


Arcbitect holding a public ete in the the ‘city. Mode- 
rate premium required.— Address, R. A. Post-office, Cannon-street. 








CARPENTERS, M. 
YOUNG MAN, who has served his time, 
and since worked jourteywen, wishes to IMPROVE himself 


ia a good shop for a year or two at low wages,—Address, JOINER, 
54, Princes-street, Leicester-squere, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AN 


YOUNG MAN, a "good “PLUMBER, 


wishes to meet with 2 JOB, in Town or country. 
his hand to gas or zinc work, if peas, or or — Gs Tequireneots 


of a Builder's firm. Undeniabie es 
employers —Address to W. W. 24, "Sunahademecs, 
Portman-equare. 


A® PLUMBER is in WANT of a JOB 
Jie tenn ation 6. Vetere 











sett sl nes Do 


